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TO THE TEACHER 

The Gordon Readers present well-graded selections chosen for 
their interest to the child and for their literary and instructive 
value., 

The aim of the series is to fit the child to read intelligently and 
with enjoyment to himself and others, to help him to interpret, 
to appreciate, and to obtain a permanent interest in literature 
through the appeal that is made to the intellect, the imagination, 
the emotions, and the moral sense. 

Pupils who have mastered the phonic lessons of the Gordon 
Manual and who have read the first four books will have no diffi- 
culty in solving the phonic problems of this, the Fifth Reader of 
the series. 

As an aid to recognition, the words in the lists accompanying 
the selections are divided into syllables and the primary accent 
mark is placed. In connection with his dictionary study, the 
pupil should note that in most cases a vowel (except i) that ends 
a syllable is long, and that a single vowel contained in a syllable 
terminating- in a consonant is short. The numbers at the right of 
certain words in the lists refer to sections in the Word List of the 
Gordon Manual where words illustrating the same phonic facts are 
to be found if needed for the purpose of review or drill. 

Word-study should precede and accompany the reading of each 
selection. Oral discussion between teacher and pupil as to the 
significance of words by themselves and in phrases or groups, and 
the use of these in original sentences helps to give power of imagery 
and to develop a sense of beauty in form and diction. 

Further preparation for the reading lesson should be made in 
talks on the selection for the day so directed by the teacher that 
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she may learn the limit of the child's knowledge of the subject and 
the point where she needs to give new information. The teacher 
should frequently read the advance lesson aloud to the class. A 
sympathetic, effective rendering of a selection helps the pupil in 
his study to obtain the thought, and shows him how to read it 
expressively. * 

Note : — Acknowledgments are due to the following publishers who have cour- 
teously granted permission to reprint extracts from books of theirs that are fully 
protected by copyright: To Houghton Mifflin Co., for Three Sparrows that Live 
in a House by Olive Thome Miller, Early Days in New England by Lucy Larcom, 
Bird Life on the Isles of Shoals by Celia Thaxter, March by Prank Dempster 
Sherman, The Enchanted Shirt by John Hay, and The Grasshopper by Edith M. 
Thomas, all of which are reprinted by special arrangement; to Charles Scribner*s 
Sons, for Books in Ancient Times by Henrietta C. Wright, Little Boy Blue by 
Eugene Field, and Abraham Lincoln by Richard Henry Stoddard; to Small, 
Maynard & Co., for Clover by John B. Tabb, and The Wind by Clinton Scollard; 
to Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. for The Farm- Yard Song by John T. Trowbridge, 
and Lost in the Swamp by Mary E. Wilkin s; to G. P. Putnam's Sons for The 
Little Post-Boy by Bayard Taylor; to D. Appleton and Co. for Turtle Riding by 
Charles F. Holder; to the Educational Publishing Co. for What is Coal? by A. 
Chase and E. Clow; to Whittaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. for Columbus by Joaquin 
Miller; and to Doubleday, Page & Co. for Eventful Days by Helen Keller. 
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FIFTH BOOK 

HOW THE CRICKET BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE 

p. F. STAHL 

My friend Jacques went into a baker's shop one 
day to buy a little cake which he had fancied in pass- 
ing. He intended it for a child whose appetite was 
gone, who could be coaxed to eat only by amusing 
him. He thought that such a pretty loaf might tempt 
even the sick. While he waited for his change, a little 
boy, six or eight years old, in poor but perfectly clean 
clothes, entered the baker's shop. 

"Ma'am," said he to the baker's wife, "mother 
sent me for a loaf of bread." 

The woman took from the shelf the best and largest 
loaf she could find, and put it into the arms of the 
little boy. 

My friend Jacques then first observed the thin and 
thoughtful face of the little fellow. It contrasted 
strangely with the round, open countenance of the 
large loaf, of which he was taking the greatest care. 

"Have you any money?" asked the baker's wife. 

The little boy's eyes grew sad. 
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"No, ma'am/' said he, hugging the loaf closer to 
his thin blouse; "but mother told me to say that she 
would come and speak to you about it tomorrow." 

"Run along," said the good woman; "carry your 
bread home, child." 

"Thank you, ma'am," said the poor little fellow. 

My friend Jacques came forward for his change. 
He had put his purchase into his pocket, and was 
about to go, when he found the child with the big 
loaf, whom he had supposed to be halfway home, 
standing still behind him. 

"What are you doing there .^" said the baker's wife 
to the child, whom she also had thought to be fairly 
off. "Don't you like the bread?" 

"Oh, yes, ma'am!" said the child. 

"Well, then, carry it to your mother, my little 
friend. If you wait any longer, she will think you are 
playing by the way, and you will get a scolding." 

The child did not seem to hear. Something else 
absorbed his attention. 

The baker's wife went up to him, and gave him a 
friendly tap on the shoulder. "What are you thinking 
about?" said she. 

" Ma'am," said the little boy, " what is it that sings? " 

"There is no singing,"^ said she. 

"Yes!" cried the little fellow. "Hear it. Queek! 
queekl queek I queek!'' 

My friend and the woman both listened, but they 
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could hear nothing except the song of the crickets, 
which are frequent guests in baker's houses. 

"It is a httle bird," said the boy, "or perhaps the 
bread sings when it bakes, as apples do." 

"No, indeed," said the baker's wife, "those are 
crickets. They sing in the bakehouse, because we are 
lighting the oven, and they like to see the fire." 

" Crickets ! " said the child, " are they really crickets.^ " 

"Yes, to be sure," said she, good-humoredly. 

The child's face hghted up. 

"Ma'am,"said he, blushing at the boldness of his 
request, "I should like it very much if you would give 
me a cricket." 

"A cricket!" said the baker's wife, smiling; "what 
in the world do you want with a cricket, my little 
friend.^ I would gladly give you all there are in the 
house, to get rid of them, they run about so." 

"O ma'am, give me one, only one, if you please!" 
said the child, clasping his little thin hands under the 
big loaf. "They say that crickets bring good luck 
into houses; and perhaps if we had one at home, 
mother, who has so much trouble, wouldn't cry any 
more." 

"Why does your mamma cry?" said my friend, who 
could no longer help joining in the conversation. 

"On account of her bills, sir," said the little fellow. 
"Father's dead, and mother works very hard, but 
she cannot pay them all." 
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My friend took the child, and with him the great 
loaf, into his arms, and I really beheve he kissed them 
both. Meanwhile the baker's wife, who did not dare 
to touch a cricket herself, had gone into the bake- 
house. She had her husband catch four, and put them 
into a box with holes in the cover so that they might 
breathe. She gave the box to the child, who went 
away perfectly happy. 

When he hstd gone, the baker's wife and my friend 
said together, "Poor Uttle fellow." Then she took 
down her account-book, and, finding the page where 
the mother's charges were written, made a great dash 
all down the page, and wrote at the foot, ^^Paid.'' 

Meanwhile my friend, to lose no timCj had begun to 
take out all the money in his pockets, where fortu- 
nately he had quite a sum that day. He begged the 
good wife to send it at once to the mother of the little 
cricket-boy, with her bill receipted, and a note, in 
which he told her she had a son who would one day 
be her joy and pride. 

They gave it to a baker's boy with long legs and 
told him to make haste. The child with his big loaf, 
his four crickets, and his little short legs, could not 
run very fast. When he reached home, he found his 
mother for the first time in many weeks with her eyes 
raised from her work, and a smile of peace and happi- 
ness upon her lips. 

The boy believed that it was the arrival of his four 
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little black things which had worked this miracle, and 
I do not think he was mistaken. Without the crickets 
and his good Uttle heart, would this happy change have 
taken place in his mother's fortunes ? 

Jacques (362b), James. re ceipt' ed (400), marked paid, 

ab sorbed', engaged wholly; swal- mir' a cle, a wonderful thing, 

lowed up. 

Study. — Pronounce these expressions distinctly: thin and thoughtful 
face; round open countenance; frequent guests; perfectly happy; bill 
receipted; smile of peace and happiness; this miracle. 

Talk with your teacher about these expressions, and try to show by 
the way you read the sentences containing them that you understand 
their meaning. 

Tell the story in your own words. Tell whether you think that the 
crickets brought good fortune to the child's mother. Why do you think 
as you do? 



GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 

JOHN KEATS 

The poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper's — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
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The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 

The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

Study. — Find these expressions in the poem and talk with your 
teacher about them: 

new-mown mead summer luxury 

has wrought a silence in drowsiness half lost 
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THE GRASSHOPPER 

EDITH M. THOMAS 

Shuttle of the sunburnt grass, 
Fifer in the dun cuirass, 
Fifing shrilly in the morn, 
Shrilly still at eve unworn; 
Now to rear, now in the van. 
Gayest of the elfin clan: 
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Though I watch their rustling flight, 

I can never guess aright 

Where their lodging-places are; 

'Mid some daisy's golden star, 

Or beneath a roofing leaf, 

Or in fringes of a sheaf, 

Tenanted as soon as bound! 

Loud thy reveille doth sound. 

When the earth is laid asleep. 

And her dreams are passing deep. 

Or mid- August afternoons; 

And through all the harvest moons. 

Nights brimmed up with honeyed peace. 

Thy gainsaying doth not cease. 

When the frost comes, thou art dead; 

We along the stubble tread. 

On blue, frozen morns, and note 

No least murmur is afloat: 

Wondrous still our fields are then, 

Fif er of the elfin men ! 

dun cui'rass {kwe'rass)^ a dull brown ten' ant ed, chosen for a home; 

armor for the body. lived in. 

re veil le {rev' a le), awakening call by van, front. 

drum or bugle for soldiers. gain say' ing, disputing. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions and use 
them in original sentences; 

fifing shrilly rustling flight 

blue, frozen moms wondrous still 
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TURTLE RIDING 

CHARLES F. HOLDER 

The first experience of the boys on the key was an 
exciting one. They were busily at work unpacking 
when a lusty shout from Paublo called them out. 

"If any of you want to go turtle-riding," he said, 
1 m gom . 

No further invitation was necessary. The boys 
followed him down through the sally-port, to the 
quarters, and finally out around the sea-wall. The 
moat here was about one hundred feet wide, half a 
mile around, and eight or ten feet deep, the bottom 
being of clear white sand, so that every object was 
visible, and the boys soon made out a number of dark 
forms lying on the bottom. 

"Dey's green turtle," whispered Paublo, "don't 
make any noise or dey'U start off." 

"But how are we to catch them?" asked Tom. 

"Why, dive fo' 'em," replied Paublo; "you swim up 
behind, an' when you git on top dive down, grab de 
turtle right back of de neck, an' jest hang on; don't 
let go. Dat's de secret — don't let go." 

The boys threw off their clothes, and lowering them- 
selves into the water, slowly swam toward the turtles, 
while Paublo stood on the sea-wall instructing them 
by motions. 
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Tom reached a turtle before the others, dived 
according to instructions, and opening his eyes under 
water had no difficulty in approaching the sleep- 
ing animal. How big it looked, with its broad 
back and flippers! 

Tom almost hesitated, wondering what he should do 
if it turned on him. But there was not much time 
to think, so he reached out and grasped the turtle 
firmly by the shell just over the head. The turtle 
opened its eyes, and with a rush of terror, reached the 
surface for breath, then dashed away, dragging Tom 
as if he was being towed behind a steam launch. 

"Hold on!'* shouted Paublo, running along the wall. 
"Hold on!" 

"Hold on!'* was good advice, Tom thought, but 
diflficult to carry out. The turtle was beating the 
water with its powerful flippers, endeavoring to dis- 
lodge its rider under water. Now Tom's head would 
disappear, then it would come up with a rush, and the 
vigorous puffing of boy and turtle would strike the air 
together. 

Up the moat he went, passing Harry, who was hav- 
ing a hard struggle with his turtle, shouting, laughing, 
choking, all in one breath, and converting the hitherto 
smooth waters of the moat into a whirl of foam. 
Upon reaching the end of the enclosure, the turtles 
whirled about and dashed back again. 

Such exciting sport the boys had never experienced 
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— a race on turtle-back — and the walls of the fort 
echoed back shouts of laughter. 

Even turtles will become tired, and these were no 
exception; after making the run several times, they 
gradually relaxed their exertions, and the boys, by 
putting their knees upon the shell and raising them- 
selves up, finally stopped the huge animals against the 
wall. 

Paublo now entered the water, fastened a rope ab6ut 
Tom's turtle, and with the aid of the rest soon had the 
big reptile upon the wall and in the barrow, when it 
was wheeled away to be converted later into savory 

steaks. — Abridged 

key, a low island. sally port, an underground passage 

Garden Key, the island upon which leading out from a fort. 

the boys were staying, is one of moat, a ditch on the outside of a 

the many small islands off the fortress wall. 

southern point of Florida. con vert' ed, changed. 

Study. — Try to bring out the meaning of the following expressions 
as you read them: rush of terror; endeavoring to dislodge its rider; 
vigorous puffing; a whirl of foam; exciting sport; gradually relaxed 
their exertions; savory steaks. 

Paublo was the cook and general helper of the party. Did he pro- 
nounce his words correctly.'* What mistakes in pronunciation did he 
make.^ 
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THREE SPARROWS THAT LIVE IN A 
HOUSE 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER 



I KNOW a house in Brooklyn which is a sort of birds' 
hospital, where all wounded and suffering feathered 
creatures find shelter and comfort. 

While I am writing this story, there are, among the 
other birds, three English sparrows, jstreet birds that 
have been hurt, rescued from cats and cruel boys, and 
taken care of till they were well. 

One of these birds is sentimental. He* wants to be 
coddled all the time. He is so grateful for his com- 
fortable home that he is unhappy if he cannot be with 
one of the family who have been so kind to him. 

Most tame birds are satisfied if they can perch on 
the shoulder or arm of the person they like, but not so 
with this sparrow. He wants to be held in a warm 
hand, or snuggled up within the arm, and he is so 
determined to get into his favorite place that when the 
family want to do something besides hold a bird, they 
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have to roll him up in a shawl and lay him in a snug 
corner of a bed or chair. 

The thing he likes best of all is to be taken into bed, 
and he cannot fly to go there himself. So in the early 
morning, long before any one, except a bird, wants to 
get up or even to be wakened, he will begin his loud 
squawks, and never stop till one of his kind mistresses 
gets up, takes him in her hand, and holds him shut up 
in it under her cheek. There he is happy and still, 
and she can sleep as long as she likes. Did ever a bird 
have so droll a sleeping-place.'^ 

The second queer sparrow was almost dead when 
brought in from the street. He recovered his health 
entirely, but he, too, can never fly, so he is obliged to 
Uve in a house. This bird is not sentimental — far 
from it ! he is very fond of eating, perhaps even a little 
greedy. And besides being fond of his dinner, he seems 
to Uke a joke. 

He always insists on going to meals, for he under- 
stands the dinner-bell as well as any one. He squawks 
and calls and makes a commotion till he is carried to 
the table and set down upon it. Then he runs about, 
tastes everything, makes up his mind what he likes 
best, and eats as much as he wants of it. 

He is fond of a joke, as I said, and he shows it in this 
way: the thing he likes best to eat is butter, and after 
taking a bit, he always wants to wipe his beak, as 
birds do. The place he chooses to use for this purpose 
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is the coat-sleeve of the head of the family. Grease 
spots on the coat-sleeve are too much to endure, so the 
bird was early made to understand that he must not 
do it, but must use the edge of a dish. 

The clever bird knew what was meant, for this 
family talk so much to their pets that they learn to 
understand a great deal. They seem to know per- 
fectly well what is said to them, and what they must not 
do. The English sparrow is one of the sharpest-witted 
of birds, and he plainly understood — as his manner 
showed — that he must not use a coat-sleeve for a 
napkin. 

But English sparrows have no notion of giving up 
anything they like, and this one is not only obstinate 
like his fellows, but has a spice of mischief besides. 
So how, while taking his meals as usual with the family, 
he slyly watches his chance. When the coat-wearer 
is particularly busy and has forgotten for a moment to 
be on guard, the saucy bird will thrust his beak into 
the butter, hop silently but quickly to the coveted 
sleeve, wipe the beak, and dash away before he can be 
touched, and then perhaps chuckle over the joke the 
rest of the day. 

II 

The third sparrow living in this house is, however, 
the most astonishing one. He has turned his active 
mind to the improvement of his talents, and with two 
canaries for companions, has learned their song. 
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I spent some hours in the house one day for the 
purpose of hearing this wonderful thing — an EngUsh 
sparrow singing like a canary. He was shy about 
showing off,' but I kept very quiet in the other parlor 
while his mistress coaxed him with talk and piano 
music to sing. 

He poured out with great freedom all the warbles 
and quavers of the canary song, including a remark- 
able trill, and he did it better than the canaries who 
taught him, because his natural voice is better than 
theirs, being richer and fuller, and not so shrill. One 
who heard him without seeing him would never think 
of the singer being anything but an unusually fine 
singer of the canary family. 

Think of it! a common wild English sparrow, saved 
from a violent death in March, and by October singing 
a fellow captive's song better than he can sing it him- 
self. Perhaps this accomplished bird, if sent out into 
the streets as a missionary, might teach the others to 
do the same. We could forgive the English sparrows 
a good deal if they would fill our streets with song. 

When at last I had to leave the house, I went into 
the back parlor where the bird lives in a cage among 
house plants, in a sunny window, and looked at him. 
Plenty of food and water, and no struggle for life in the 
dust of the street, have given his coat rich and pure 
coloring, so that he is really as beautiful as it is possible 
for one of his tribe to be. — Abridged 
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sen ti men.' tal, with tender or loving com mo' tion, disturbance; tumult. 

feeling. co' vet ed, desired; wished for. 

ob' sti nate, stubborn. mis' sion a ry, one sent to help or 
tal'ents, gifts of the mind; genius. teach others. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences con- 
taining them. 

Why were these three sparrows in the bird hospital.^ 
Tell in your own words the story of the first sparrow. 
Tell about the joke the second sparrow liked to play. 
What wonderful thing had the third sparrow learned to do? 
Have you ever had a pet bird? Tell about it. 



SING ON, BLITHE BIRD 

WILLIAM MOTHERWELL 

I've plucked the berry from the bush, the brown nut 

from the tree. 
But heart of happy little bird ne'er broken was by me. 
I saw them in their curious nests, close couching, slyly 

peer 
With their wild eyes, like glittering beads, to note if 

harm were near; 
I passed them by, and blessed them all; I felt that it 

was good 
To leave unmoved the creatures small whose home was 

in the wood. 

And here, even now, above my head, a lusty rogue doth 
sing; 
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He pecks his swelling breast and neck, and trims his 

Uttle wing. 
He will not fly; he knows full well, while chirping on 

that spray, 
I would not harm him for a worid, or interrupt his lay. 
Sing on, sing on, blithe bird! and fill my heart with 

summer gladness; 
It has been aching many a day with measures full of 

sadness. 



THE LAST VOYAGE OF SINDBAD THE SAttOR 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

On my return home from my sixth voyage, I gave up 
all thoughts of again going to sea. One day, however, 
an officer of the caliph inquired for me. 

"The caliph," said he, "has sent me to tell you that 
he must speak with you." 

I followed the officer to the palace, where, being pre- 
sented to the caliph, I saluted by prostrating myself 
at his feet. 

"Sindbad," said he, "I stand in need of your services; 
you must carry a present to the King of Serendib." 

"Commander of the Faithful," I replied, "I am ready 
to do whatever your majesty shall think fit to com- 
mand." 
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He was very well pleased, and ordered me one 
thousand sequins for the expenses of my journey. I 
prepared to set out in a few days. As soon as the 
caliph's letter and present were delivered to me, I 
embarked, and had a very prosperous voyage. Having 
arrived at the island of Serendib, I was conducted to 
the palace with much pomp, where I prostrated myself 
on the ground before the king. 

''Sindbad,'' said the king, "y^^ ^^e welcome; I 
have many times thought of you." 

I made my compliments to him, thanked him for 
his kindness, and delivered the gifts from my master. 
The King of Serendib was highly gratified at the 
caUph's acknowledgment of his friendship. 

A little time after this audience, I asked leave to 
depart, and the king dismissed me with a considerable 
present. I embarked immediately to return to Bagdad, 
but had not the good fortune to arrive there as speedily 
as I had hoped. 

Three or four days after my departure, we were at- 
tacked by pirates, who easily seized upon our ship, 
because it was not a vessel of war. Some of the crew 
offered resistance, which cost them their Hves. But 
the rest of us, who were not so imprudent, were carried 
into a remote island, where we were sold. 

I was bought by a rich merchant, who took me to his 
house, treated me well, and clad me handsomely as a 
slave. Some days after, he asked me if I understood 
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any trade. I answered that I was no mechanic, but a 
merchant, and that the pirates who sold me had robbed 
me of all I possessed. 

"Tell me," replied he, ''can you shoot with a bow.^" 

I answered that shooting with the bow was one of 
the exercises of my youth. He gave me a bow and 
arrows, and taking me behind him on an elephant, 
carried me to a thick forest some distance from the 
town. We penetrated far into the wood. Then bid- 
ding me aUght, he showed me a great tree. 

"CUmb up^" said he, ''and shoot at the elephants 
that you see pass by, for there are many of them in 
this forest. If any fall, come and give me notice." 

Having spoken thus, he returned to the town. I 
continued upon the tree all night, and the next morning 
at break of day, I perceived a great number of ele- 
phants. I shot several arrows among them, and at last 
one of the elephants fell. The rest retired immedi- 
ately, and left me at liberty to go and acquaint my 
master with my success. He commended me, and we 
went together to the forest in order to obtain the 
tusks of the elephant, for my master wished to trade 
with them. 

I continued this employment for two months. One 
morning, I saw with amazement that the elephants, 
instead of passing across the forest as usual, came 
toward me in such numbers that the plain was covered 
with them. They surrounded the tree in which I was 




Sindbad and the Elephants 
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concealed, and with uplifted trunks, fixed their eyes 
upon me. At this alarming sight, I was so terrified that 
my bow and arrows fell out of my hand. 

After the elephants had stared at me for some time, 
one of the largest put his trunk round the foot of the 
tree, plucked it up, and threw it on the ground. I fell 
with the tree, and the elephant, taking me up with his 
trunk, laid me on his back, where I sat more like one 
dead than alive. He put himself at the head of the 
other elephants who followed him, one after the other, 
and carried me farther into the forest. He then laid 
me down on the ground, and retired with all his com- 
panions. 

After they were gone, I stood up, and found I was 
upon a long, broad hill which was almost covered with 
the bones and teeth of elephants. I saw at once that 
the elephants had brought me to this place where 
tusks were to be found in abundance, so that I should 
not continue to kill them. I did not stay on the hill, 
but turned toward the city; and after having travelled 
a day and a night, I came to my master. 

As soon as my master saw me, he exclaimed, "Ah, 
poor Sindbad, I have been distressed to know what had 
become of you. In the forest I found a tree newly 
pulled up, and your bow and arrows on the ground. 
I despaired of ever seeing you again. Pray tell me 
what befell you." 

I satisfied his curiosity, and on the next morning we 
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both set out for the hill, where we loaded our elephant 
with as many teeth as he could bear. 

When we had returned, my master said to me, "The 
elephants of our forest have every year killed a great 
many of the slaves whom we sent to seek ivory. For 
some reason you have been delivered from their fury, 
and you have procured me incredible wealth. Our 
whole city is enriched through you, and it will no 
longer be necessary to endanger the lives of our slaves. 
After such a discovery I can treat you no more as a 
slave, but as a brother. I henceforth give you your 
Uberty; I will also give you riches." 

To this I replied, "Master, I desire no other reward 
for the service I had the good f ortuue to do to you and 
your city, but leave to return to my own country.'' 

"Very well," said he, "I will send you home." 

I stayed with him while waiting for favorable winds; 
and during that time we made so many journeys to 
the hill, that "we filled all our warehouses with ivory. 
The other merchants who traded in it did the same; 
for my master made them partakers of his good fortune. 

My master himself having made choice of the ship 
wherein I was to embark, loaded half of it with ivory 
on my account, laid in provisions in abundance for my 
passage, and besides obliged me to accept a very valu- 
able present of some curiosities of the country. After 
I had returned him a thousand thanks for all his favors, 
I went aboard. 
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I at last arrived safe at Bagdad, and immediately 
waited upon the caliph, to give him an account of my 
embassy* He loaded me with honors and rich presents, 
and I have ever since devoted myself to my family, 
kindred, and friends. 

ca' liph (346), king or emperor. me chan' ic (380), one who uses 
Bag' dad, a city in the Ottoman took in working with wood or 

or Turkbh Empire. metal; a machinist, 

se' quins (371), gold coins. com mend' ed, praised, 

im pru' dent (349), rash. in cred' i ble, extraordinary; more 
em' bas sy, mission or business. than can be believed. 

Ser' en dib, Ceylon. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and use them in original sentences. 
Foi^ what is ivory used.'^ 

This story is from the Arabian Nights, Read in that book about the 
other voyages of Sindbadl He made seven in all. 



SONG 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaKced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes : 
With everything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise! 
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PIRATE STORY 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Three of us afloat in the meadow by the swing, 

Three of us aboard iu the basket on the lea. 

> 

Winds are in the air, they are blowing in the spring. 
And waves are on the meadow like the waves there 
are at sea. 

Where shall we adventure, to-day that we're afloat, 
.Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 

Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the boat. 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar .^^ 

Hi ! but here's a squadron a-rowing on the sea — 
Cattle on the meadow a-charging with a roar ! 

Quick, and we'll escape them, they're as mad as they 
can be, 
The wicket is the harbor and the garden is the shore. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE GIANTS 

JONATHAN SWIFT 

[The ship in which Gulliver had sailed had been blown by a great 
stonn so far from its course that the oldest sailor on board could not tell 
in what part of the world they were.] 

I 

On the 16th of June, 1703, a boy on the topmast 
discovered land. On the 17th we came in full view of 
a great island, where there was a small neck of land 
jutting into the sea and a creek too shallow to hold a 
ship of above one hundred tons. 

We cast anchor within a league of this creek, and our 
captain sent a dozen men well armed in the long-boat, 
with vessels for water, if any could be found. I desired 
his leave to go with them, that I might see the country. 

Our men wandered on the shore to find some fresh 
water near the sea, and I walked alone about a mile on 
the other side, where I observed the country all barren 
and rocky. I began to be weary, and returned to the 
creek. The sea being in full view, I saw our men 
already in the boat, and rowing for hfe to the ship. 

I was going to halloo after them, when I observed a 
huge creature walking after them in the sea. He 
waded not much deeper than his knees, and took 
prodigious strides. But our men had the start of him 
half a league, and the sea being full of sharp pointed 
rocks, the monster was not able to overtake the boat. 
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I dared not stay, but ran as fast as I could the way I 
first went, and climbed up a steep hill, which gave me 
some prospect of the country. I found it fully culti- 
vated; but that which first surprised me was the 
length of the grass, which was twenty feet high. 

I fell into a road, for so I took it to be, though it 
served to the inhabitants only as a footpath through a 
field of barley. Here I walked on for some time, but 
could see Uttle on either side, it being now near harvest, 
and the corn rising at least forty feet. There was a 
stile to pass from this field into the next. It had four 
steps, and a stone to cross over when you came to the 
uppermost. It was impossible for me to climb this 
stile, because every step was six feet high, and the 
upper stone above twenty. 

I was endeavoring to find some gap in the hedge, when 
I discovered one of the inhabitants in the next field, 
advancing toward the stile. He appeared as tall as an 
ordinary spire steeple, and took about ten yards at 
fevery stride, as near as I could guess. I was struck with 
the utmost fear and astonishment, and ran to hide 
myself in the com. 

I saw him at the top of the stile, looking back into 
the next field on the right hand, and heard him call in 
a voice many degrees louder than a speaking-trumpet. 
Seven monsters like himself came toward him with 
reaping-hooks in their hands, each hook about the 
largeness of six scythes. These people were not so 
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well clad as the first, whose servants they seemed to 
be: for, upon some words he spoke, they went to reap 
the corn in the field where I lay. 

I kept from them at as great a distance as I could, till 
I came to a part of the field where the corn had been 
laid by the rain and wind. Here it was impossible for 
me to advance a step; for the stalks were so inter- 
woven that I could not creep through, and the beards 
of the fallen ears were so strong and pointed that they 
pierced through my clothes into my flesh. At the 
same time I heard the reapers not above a hundred 
yards behind me. Wholly overcome by grief and 
despair, I lay down between two ridges, and heartily 
wished I might there end my days. 

II 

One of the reapers, approaching within ten yards 
of the ridge where I lay, made me fear that with the 
next step I should be squashed to death under his foot, 
or cut in two with his reaping-hook. When he was 
again about to move, I screamed as loudly as fear could 
make me. The huge creature trod short, and looking 
round about under him for some time, at last espied 
me as I lay on the ground. 

He considered awhile, with the caution of one who 
endeavors to lay hold on a small dangerous animal in 
such a manner that it may not be able either to bite or 
to scratch him. At length he ventured to take me up 
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behind, by the middle, between his forefinger and 
thumb, and brought me within three yards of his eyes, 
that he might behold my shape more perfectly. I 
resolved not to struggle in the least as he held me in 
the air above sixty feet from the ground, although he 
grievously pinched my sides, for fear I should slip 
through his fingers. 

All I ventured was to raise my eyes toward the sun, 
place my hands together in a supplicating posture, and 
speak some words in a humble, melancholy tone, 
suitable to the condition I then was in; for I feared 
every moment that he would dash me against the 
ground. He appeared pleased with my voice and 
gestures, and began to look upon me as a curiosity, 
much wondering to hear me pronounce words, although 
he could not understand them. 

In the meantime I was not able to forbear groaning 
and shedding tears, and turning my head toward my 
sides; letting him know as well as I could how cruelly 
I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and finger. 
He seemed to understand; for, lifting up the lappet of 
his coat, he put me gently into it, and immediately ran 
along with me to his master, who was a farmer, and 
the same person I had first seen in the field. 

The farmer took a piece of small straw, about the 
size of a walking-staff and lifted up the lappets of my 
coat; which, it seems, he thought to be some kind of 
covering that nature had given me. He blew my hair 
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aside to take a better view of my face. He called his 
men about him, and asked them, as I afterwards 
learned, whether they had ever seen in the fields any 
little creature that resembled me? 

He then placed me softly on the ground on all fours, 
but I got immediately up, and walked slowly back- 
ward and forward, to let those people see I had no intent 
to run away. They all sat down in a circle about me, 
the better to observe my motions. I pulled off my hat, 
and made a low bow toward the farmer. I fell on my 
knees, hfted up my hands and eyes, and spoke several 
words. I took a purse of gold out of my pocket and 
humbly presented it to him. 

He received it in the palm of his hand, then apphed 
it close to his eye to see what it was, but could make 
nothing of it. Whereupon I made a sign that he 
should place his hand on the ground. I then took the 
purse, and opening it, poured all the gold into his 
palm. I saw him wet the tip of his little finger upon 
his tongue, and take up one of my largest pieces, and 
then another; but he seemed to be wholly ignorant of 
what they were. He made a sign to put them again 
into my purse, which I thought it best to do. 

The farmer spoke to me; but the sound of his voice 
pierced my ears Uke that of a water-mill. I answered 
as loudly as I could in several languages, and he laid 
his ear within two yards of me; but all in vain. He 
then sent his servants to their work, and taking out his 
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handkerchief, he doubled and spread it on his left hand, 
which he placed flat on the ground with the palm 
upward, making me a sign to step into it. I thought 
it my part to obey; and laid myself at full length upon 
the handkerchief, with the remainder of which he 
lapped me up to the head for further safety. In this 
manner he carried me home to his house. 

There he called his wife and showed me to her. She 
screamed and ran back as women in England do at the 
sight of a toad or a spider. However, when she had 
seen my behavior and how well I observed the signs 
her husband made, she grew extremely tender of me. 

Ill 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant brought 
in dinner. When they sat down, the farmer set me at 
some distance from him on the table, which was thirty 
feet high from the floor. I was in a terrible fright, 
and kept as far as I could from the edge, for fear of 
falUng. 

The wife minced a bit of meat, then crumbled some 
bread on a trencher, and placed it before me. I made 
her a low bow, and took out my knife and fork, which 
gave them exceeding delight. The mistress sent her 
maid for a small cup, which held about two gallons, and 
filled it with drink; I took up the vessel with much 
difficulty in both hands, and in a respectful manner 
drank to her ladyship's health, expressing the words 
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in English, which made the company laugh so heartily 
that I was almost deafened with the noise. 

Then the master made me a sign to come to his 
trencher side; but as I walked on the table, I hap- 
pened to stumble against a crust, and fell flat on my 
face. Receiving no hurt, I got up immediately. Ob- 
serving the good people to be in much concern, I took 
my hat, and waving it over my head, made three 
huzzas to show I had no mischief by my fall. 

In the midst of my dinner, my mistress' favorite cat ' 
leaped into her lap. I heard a noise behind me like 
that of a dozen stocking- weavers at work; and turning 
my head, I found it proceeded from the purring of this 
animal, who seemed to be three times larger than an ox. 

The fierceness of this creature's countenance discom- 
posed me, though I stood at the farther end of the 
table, and my mistress held her fast, for fear she might 
seize me in her talons. But there was no danger; for 
the cat took not the least notice of me when my 
master placed me within three yards of her. 

I have always been told, and have found it true by 
experience in my travels, that flying or discovering 
fear before a fierce animal is a certain way to make it 
pursue or attack you. So I resolved to show no manner 
of concern. I walked five or six times before the very 
head of the cat, and came within half a yard of her; 
whereupon she drew back, as if she were afraid of me. 

When dinner was done, my master went out to his 
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laborers, and as I could discover by his voice and 
gesture, gave his wife strict charge to take care of me. 
I was very tired and disposed to sleep. My mistress 
put me on her own bed, and covered me with a clean 
white handkerchief, larger and coarser than the main- 
sail of a man-of-war. — Abridged 

league (376), a measure of distance long-boat, a large boat belonging 

equal to three geographical miles. to a ship, 

pro dig ious (pro did' jus), enormous, trench' er, a wooden plate for use 
lap' pet, a small flap or lap on a gar- at table. 

ment. sup' pli ca ting, praying, 

dis com posed', disturbed. mel' an chol y (380) » sad. 

GvJUver's Travels, from which this selection is taken, is a delightful 
book. It was not written as a story for children, but children have^ 
claimed it as their own, and few books have contributed more to their 
amusement. 



THE WINDY NIGHT 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 

Alow and aloof, 

Over the roof. 
How the midnight tempests howl! 
With a dreary voice, like the dismal tune 
Of wolves that bay at the desert moon; — 

Or whistle and shriek 

Through limbs that creak, 

''Tu-who! tu-whit r' 

They cry and flit, 
^'Tu'Whit! tu-who!'' like the solemn owl! 
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Alow and aloof. 

Over the roof, 
Sweep the moaning winds amain. 
And wildly dash 
The elm and ash, 
Clattering on the window-sash. 
With a clatter and patter. 
Like hail and rain 
That well-nigh shatter 
The dusky pane! 

Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof. 
How the tempests swell and roar! 
Though no foot is astir. 
Though the cat and the cur 
Lie dozing along the kitchen floor. 
There are feet of air 
On every stair! 
Through every hall — 
Through each gusty door. 
There's a jostle and bustle. 
With a silken rustle. 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival! 

Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell! 
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And make the vane 

On the spire complain — 
They heave at the steeple with might and main 

And burst and sweep 
Into the belfry, on the bell ! 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well. 

That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep. 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell ! 

THE PET MONKEY 

PAUL B. Du CHAILLU 

The monkey was about a foot in height. He Uved 
five months, and became as tame and docile as a cat. 
I called him Tommy, and he soon began to answer to 
this name. 

In three days after his capture he was quite tame. 
He then ate crackers out of my hand; ate boiled rice 
and roasted plantain; and drank the milk of a goat. 
Two weeks after his capture he was perfectly tamed, 
and no longer required to be tied up. 

He had a great affection for me, and used constantly 
to follow me about. When I sat down, he was not 
content till he had cUmbed upon me and hid his head 
in my breast. He was extremely fond of being petted 
and fondled, and would sit by the hour while any one 
stroked his head or back. 

He soon began to be a very great thief. When the 
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people left their huts, he would steal in and make off 
with their plantains or fish. He watched very care- 
* fully till all had left a house, and it was difficult to 
catch him in the act. 

From me he stole constantly. He soon found out 
that my hut was better furnished with ripe bananas 
and other fruit than any other; and also he disco viered 
that the best time to steal from me was when I was 
asleep in the morning. At that time he used to crawl 
in on his tiptoes, move slyly toward my bed, look at 
my closed eyes, and if he saw no movement, with an 
air of great relief go up and pluck several plantains. 

If I stirred in the least he was off like a flash, and 
would presently re-enter for another inspection. If 
my eyes were open when he came in, he at once canie 
forward and caressed me. But I could easily de- 
tect an occasional wistful glance toward the bunch of 
plantains. 

My hut had no door, but was closed with a mat, and 
it was very funny to see Tommy gently raising one 
corner of this mat to see if I was asleep. Sometimes 
I counterfeited sleep, and then stirred just as he was 
in the act of taking off his prize. Then he would drop 
everything at once, and make off in the utmost con- 
sternation. 

He kept the run of meal-times, and was present at 
as many meals as possible; that is, he would go from 
my breakfast to half a dozen others, and beg for some- 
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thing at each. But he never missed my breakfast and 
dimier, knowing by experience that he fared best 
there. 

I had a rude table made, on which my meals were 
served in the open part of my house. This was too 
high for Tommy to see the dishes; so he used to come 
in before I sat down, and cUmb up on the pole which 
supported the roof. From here he attentively surveyed 
every dish on the table, and having determined what 
to have, he would descend and sit down at my side. 

If I did not immediately pay attention to him, he 
began to howl, ''Hew I hew I hewl'' louder and louder, 
till, for the sake of i>eace, his wants were satisfied. 
Of course, I could not tell which of my different dishes 
he had chosen for dinner, and would offer him first 
one, then another, till the right one came. If he 
received what he did not want, he threw it down on the 
ground with a little shriek of anger and a stamp of his 
foot; and this was repeated till he was served to his 
hking. In short, he behaved very much Kke a badly- 
spoiled child. 

If I pleased him quickly, he thanked me by a kind 
of gentle murmur, Kke ''Hoohoo,'' and would hold out 
his hand to shake mine. He was very fond of boiled 
meat and boiled fish, and was constantly picking bones 
that he found about the town. He wanted always to 
taste my coffee, and would beg for some in the most 
serious manner. 
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I made him a little pillow to sleep on, and this he was 
very fond of. When he was once accustomed to it, 
he never parted from it again, but dragged it after him 
wherever he went. If by any chance it was lost, the 
whole camp soon knew it by his howls; and sometimes 
I had to send people to look for it when he had mis- 
laid it on some forest excursion, so that he should stop 
his noise. He slept on it always, coiled up in a Uttle 
heap. 

As the dry season came on, it became colder, and 
Tommy began to wish for company to keep him warm 
when he slept. The negroes would not have him for a 
companion. I would not give him room near me. So 
poor Tommy was reduced to misery, as he seemed to 
think. But soon I found that he waited till everybody 
was fast asleep at night, and then crawled in softly 
next to some of his black friends, and slept there till 
earUest dawn. Then he would up and away undis- 
covered. 

He had a great deal of intelligence; and if I had had 
leisure, I think I might have trained him to some kind 
of good behavior. He lived so long, and was growing 
so accustomed to civilized life, that I began to have 
great hopes of being able to carry him alive to America. 
But alas! poor Tommy. One morning he refused his 
food, seemed downcast, and was very anxious to be 
petted and held in the arms. I got all kinds of forest 
berries for him, but he refused them all. He did not 
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seem to suffer, but ate nothing; and next day without 
a struggle, he died. Poor fellow! I was very sorry, 
for he had grown to be a pet companion for me; and 
even the negroes, though he had given them great 
trouble, were sorry at his death. — Abridged 

doc' ile (368g), easily managed. con ster na' tion, sudden fear, 

plant' ain, a banana-like fruit. sur vey' (247), to view with atten- 
coun' ter feit ed, pretended. tion. 

civ' 11 ized (368g), not savage or wild Du Chaillu (397), Du shai yu. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences con- 
taining them. Use these words in original sentences. 

Read from the story in answer to these questions: How did the monkey 
show impatience and anger? How did he show that he was pleased? 
Where did he sleep in cold weather? 

Bead the paragraph that tells about the monkey's pillow. 



THE NOBLE NATURE 

BEN JONSON 
It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauty see; 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 
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COLUMBUS 

JOAQUIN MILLER 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray. 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say.^" 

"Why, say, 'Sail on! sail on! and on!'" 



"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn.^" 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!'" 
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They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said : 
"Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say — '* 

He said: "Sail on! sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his Up, he Ues in wait. 

With hfted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt hke a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

Alight! Alight! Alight! Alight! 
It grew, a starht flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson : " On ! sail on ! " 
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Azores, a group of islands west of Gates of Hercules, the strait of 

Spain. Gibraltar, the place where 

swarth' y (274), of dark or dusky com- the waters of the Mediterra- 

plexion. nean and Atlantic meet. 

blanched, here, whitened by fear. mu'tinous, ready to resist the 

Ad' mi ral, the commander of a authority of the law. 
fleet. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions: not the 
ghost of shores; shoreless seas; winds forget their way; mad sea shows 
his teeth; gained a world; dread seas. 



DAVID 

FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 



Saul, the king of the Israelites, was ill, and his phy- 
sicians could find no remedy so effective as music; for 
the sound of the harp seemed to charm his passions and 
restore him to health. They advised Saul's servants 
to look for some one who could play and sing, and who 
could always be at hand to do this when the king's 
illness seized him. Saul heard that David, the son of 
Jesse, in Bethlehem, was skillful in playing on the harp 
and in singing hymns, and he sent to Jesse desiring that 
he should send David to him. 

When David came, Saul loved him and made him 
his armor-bearer; for though he was no more than a 
child in age, he was beautiful and brave. David was 
constantly with the king, and was always ready to 
refresh him and charm his illness away with music. 
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The Philistines made war against the Israehtes. 
They encamped upon a high hill, opposite the hill on 
which Saul's army lay, so that the valley which was 
between the two hills separated their camps. There 
came out of the camp of the Philistines a man whose 
name was Gohath. He was a giant, for he was nearly 
ten feet in height. He wore a helmet of brass upon 
his head, and he was clothed with a coat of mail. 
His spear was of such size and weight that he carried it 
lying on his shoulders. 

Gohath stood in the valley between the two armies 
as they were in battle array, and cried in a loud voice 
to Saul and his army: 

"I will free you from fighting and from dangers. 
Send a man of your army to fight with me. If he kills 
me, we will agree to be your servants; but if I kill 
him, then you must serve us. It is much better to 
gain what you desire in this way than by putting the 
whole army in danger." 

Saul and his army were terrified and dared not 
answer him, and he retired to his own camp. The next 
day he came again and used the same words. And 
every day for forty days he came out and defied the 
Israelites to fight. 

Saul had three of David's brothers with him in the 
camp; but David himself he sent home to his father to 
tend his flocks and sheep while the war was going on. 
Sometimes Jesse sent David to the camp with provi- 
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sions and other presents for his brothers and to learn 
what they were doing. On one of these visits, he heard 
the challenge of GoUath and he saw that the men of 
Israel fled from him and were greatly afraid. 

David was filled with anger, and said to his brothers: 

"I am ready to fight in single combat with this 
giant." 

His eldest brother told him that he talked foolishly, 
and bade him go home to his father and his flocks. 
David said no more to his brother, but as he went out 
from the camp, he spoke to some of the soldiers, saying 
that he was willing to fight the giant. These words 
were repeated to Saul. He sent for David and asked 
him if it was true that he wished to fight the giant. 

"Yes, O king," said David. "I do not fear this 
PhiUstine. I will fight with him, big and fierce though 
he is. Thy army shall gain great glory when he is 
slain by one who is almost a child in years." 

Saul wondered at the boldness David showed, and 
told him to remember that Goliath had been a man of 
war from his youth, while he had had little experience 
in war. 

"I know," said David, "that the Lord will assist me 
and give me the victory. Once I pursued and slew a 
Uon that had stolen a lamb from my father's flock, and 
afterwards I slew a bear that had come for the same 
purpose. This PhiUstine shall be as the lion and the 
bear." 
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Then Saul said to David, "Go thy way to the front, 
and the Lord be with thee." 

Saul gave David his own armor to wear. He put 
about him his coat of mail, girded on his sword, and 
fitted the helmet on his head. But David found the 
armor too heavy. He put it off and said to Saul, 
"I cannot go with this. Give me leave to fight as I 
desire." 

He took his staff in one hand and a sling in the other. 
He then chose five smooth stones out of the brook, put 
them into his shepherd's bag, and in this manner started 
out to meet Goliath. 

When the giant saw him coming, he began to jeer 
at him because of his youth and because he carried no 
warlike weapons. 

'*Dost thou take me for a dog," he cried, "that thou 
comest to me with stones and staves.'^" 

"I take you," said David, "for a creature worse 
than a dog." 

These words made the giant very angry, and he 
said, "Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the 
fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field." 

David answered the Philistine, "Thou comest to me 
with a sword and with a spear and a breastplate, but I 
have God for my armor. Who will destroy thee and all 
thy army by my hands. This day I will cut off thy 
head and cast the other parts of thy body to the dogs." 

Then David fitted one of the stones into the sling, 




David and Goliath 
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and ran forward and slung it against the Philistine. 
The stone hit Goliath in the forehead and sank into 
his brain. The giant fell upon his face to the earth. 

When the PhiUstines saw that their champion was 
dead, they all fled. The Israelites pursued them with 
shouts of joy to the borders of Gath and to the gates of 

Ekron. — Abridged 

Phi lis' tines, a native tribe of Pales- single combat, a fight with one 
tine. man on either side. 

£k' ron, a town of the Philistines. Jes' se, a shepherd of Israel and 

Is' ra el ites (396), descendants of the father of David. 

Jacob; Jews. Go li' ath, a Philistine giant. 

de fied' (363), dared or provoked. 

Study. — Tell in your own words about Goliath. Read his challenge 
to the Israelites. 

Read from the story in answer to these questions: Why did not the 
Israelites answer Goliath? Who sometimes visited SauFs camp.'^ In 
what way had David been useful to Saul.^ What did he say when he 
heard the challenge? 

Read the conversation between Saul and David; between David 
and Goliath. 

Tell in your own words of David's prepwiration for the fight. Tell 
what happened when Goliath fell. 



Like the star, 

That shines afar, 

AVithout haste. 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 

And do his best. —Goethe 
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FREEDOM 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 



Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 
Fling out your field of azure blue; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast, 
And point as Freedom's eagle flew! 
Strain home! O lithe and quivering spars! 
Point home, my country's flag of stars! 

— N, P, WiUis 
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RIDDLES 

The first riddle on record was proposed by Samson, 
at a wedding feast, to the young men of the PhiUstines. 
The feast lasted seven days. If they found the an- 
swer within the seven days, Samson was to give them 
thirty suits of clothes and thirty sheets; if they could 
not guess it, they were to forfeit the same to him. 

The riddle was: "Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth sweetness." 

Samson had killed a lion and left its carcass; on 
returning, soon after, he found a swarm of bees had 
made use of the skeleton as a hive, and it was full of 
honeycomb. Struck with the oddness of the cir- 
cumstance, he made a riddle of it. The young men 
puzzled about it the whole seven days, and could not 
find it out for themselves. 

The Sphinx was a great riddle-maker. She was a 
fabled monster with the face of a woman, the body of 
a lion, and the wings of a bird. She lived near Thebes 
in Greece. To everybody that came, she proposed a 
riddle; and if they did not find it out, she devoured 
them. At length Edipus came. 

She asked him, "What is that animal which walks 
on four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three at 
night?" 

Edipus answered, "Man. In childhood, which is the 
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morning of life, he crawls on his hands and feet; in 
middle age, which is noon, he walks erect on two feet; 
in old age, he leans on a cane which serves for a third 
foot." 

They are also fond of riddles in the East. A pretty 
one is, "What is that tree which has twelve branches, 
and each branch thirty leaves, which are all black on one 
side and white on the other?" The tree is the year; 
the branches the months; the leaves, black on one side 
and white on the other, signify day and night. 

I often murmur, yet I never weep; 

I always he in bed, yet never sleep; 

My mouth is wide, and larger than my head. 

And much disgorges, though it ne'er is fed; 

I have no feet, yet swiftly run. 

And the more falls I get, move faster on. — A river 

— Mrs, Barbatdd 

I'm a strange contradiction; I'm new and I'm old, 
I'm often in tatters, and oft decked in gold; 
Though I never could read, yet letter'd I'm found; 
Though bUnd, I enUghten; though loose, I am bound; 
I am always in black, and I'm always in white; 
I am grave and I'm gay, I am heavy and light. 
In form, too, I differ — I'm thick and I'm thin, 
I've no flesh and no bones, yet I'm covered with skin; 
I've more points than the compass, more stops than 
the flute — 
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I sing without voice, without speaking confute; 
I'm EngUsh, I'm German, I'm French, and I'm Dutch; 
Some love me too fondly; some sUght me too much; 
I often die soon, though I sometimes Kve ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. — A book 

— Hannah More 

A bridge weaves its arch with pearls 

High over the tranquil sea. 
In a moment it unfurls. 

Its span unbounded, free. 
The tallest ship with swelUng sail 

May pass 'neath its arch with ease; 
It carries no burden, 'tis too frail. 

And when you approach, it flees. 
With the flood it comes, with the rain it goes, 
And what it is made of nobody knows. — A rainbow 

— Frederick von Schiller 

Cut off my head, how singular I act ! od 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; Co 

Cut off my head and tail — most curious fact! 

Although my middle's left, there's nothing there! o 
What is my head cut off.^^ A sounding sea! c 

What is my tail cut off? A flowing river! {Dee) d 
Amid their mingKng depths I fearless play. 

Parent of softest sounds, though mute forever. — Cod 

— Thomas Babington Macavlay 
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We are airy little creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet, • 

Another you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can nevej fly from you. -— The vowds 

— Jonathan Swijt 

Well known to all as a covering for the head; Cap 

Change my initial, a doze I mean instead; Nap 

Once more, and an opening you will see; Gap 

Exchange again, I'm found inside a tree. Sap 

Once more, I mean then to befall. Hap 

Again, I'm used by travellers, one and all. Map 

Again, and a sharp blow you've spelled. Rap 
Once more, and a blow that's hardly seen or felt. Tap 

dis gor' ges (369), pours forth. tran' quil, quiet; calm, 

con fute', to put to silence. sin' gu lar, odd; uncommon, 

skel' e ton, the framework or bones plu' ral, containing more than one. 

of an animal. Ed' i pus, a famous Greek. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences thftt 
contain them. Use these words in original sentences. 



No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. — Lowell 
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THE OSTRICH 

JOHANN D. WYSS 



We had scarcely entered the desert when we saw 
four ostriches rise from the sand and advance toward 
us. Fritz's first care was to prepare his eagle for the 
conflict by muzzling it, so that it could not strike the 
ostrich's eyes. On the huge birds came, with half- 
extended wings, gliding over the ground with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. They seemed to think that we were 
inanimate objects, for they made directly for us; there 
were three females and a male — the last a Uttle in 
advance, with jhis beautiful tail feathers floating out 
behind him. 

The moment of attack was come. I seized my 
string with balls, and calhng up all my sleight-of-hand, 
I launched it against the male ostrich. Unfortunately, 
instead of catching him around the legs as I intended, 
the balls of my string took a turn round his body, and 
I only fastened his wings to his sides. This diminished 
his speed somewhat, but the frightened bird turned 
round, and using his long legs, endeavored to escape. 
Away we dashed after him; but we were nearly ex- 
hausted before Jack and Francis rode up and cut oflF 
his farther retreat. 
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4 

Fritz unhooded his eagle, and he immediately 
pounced upon his prey. Now commenced an arduous 
chase. The presence of this new enemy troubled the 
ostrich greatly: he felt him on his head, and heard 
the flapping of his wings. On the other hand, the 
eagle, furious at finding his beak strongly fastened by 
cotton, was so violent that, by a vigorous stroke of his 
wings, he fairiy felled the ostrich. 

A cry of joy burst from the huntsmen, and Jack, 
skilfully throwing his string of balls, caught the bird 
round the legs, and sent him helpless to the ground at 
the very moment when he was about to recover and 
bound off. He became very violent, and struggled so 
vigorously that I hardly dared to approach him. Im- 
agining that by depriving him of light I might reduce 
his fury, I quickly threw my vest and handkerchief over 
his head. 

I had discovered the secret. No sooner were his 
eyes covered than he became as quiet as a lamb. I 
approached and passed a large band of sea-dog skin 
around his body. Two other bands were attached as 
reins to each side, and his legs were securely fastened 
with strong cords, long enough to allow him to walk, 
but confining him suflBciently to prevent his escape by 
running. 

"A fine prize, truly!" said Jack, when our work was 
done. "We have the giant, but how shall we tame 
him?" 
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"I thought of that before," replied I. "We might 
fasten him between the bull and the buffalo, for example, 
and you two could teach him to march in a Kne with 
them." 

"Oh, that would be fun!" they cried. 

I accordingly attached our two coursers before and 
behind the ostrich with strong cords, and when all was 
ready, my two cavaliers lightly jumped into their 
saddles, and then I pulled the covering from the head 
of the ostrich. 

The bird remained for some time immovable, as if 
astonished at the return of light. It then made a 
start, but the ropes pulled it roughly back, and it fell 
down on its knees. Again it made the attempt, and 
again it was foiled. It tried to fly, but its wings were 
tightly fastened by the band I had passed around 
them; its legs also were restrained. It threw itself 
from side to side with the utmost violence, but the 
patient buffaloes did not pay the least attention to the 
pulling and hauUng. 

At last the bird appeared convinced of the useless- 
ness of its efforts, and submitting to its two com- 
panions, set off with them at full gallop. They dashed 
gallantly on for half an hour, until the buffalo and 
the bull, less accustomed to the sands of the savanna 
than the ostrich, forced it to abate its rapid pace and 
adopt a slower movement. 
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II 

The education of the ostrich was more difficult than 
anything we had yet attempted. 

He began by flying into a terrible passion; he 
struggled, snapped at us with his beak, and cut all 
sorts of capers. Little by little we relaxed the cord 
with which we had fastened the bird to a bamboo 
post, and gave him room to wander about the doorway. 
A htter of rushes was provided for him; calabashes 
filled with sweet nuts, rice, maize, and guavas were 
placed every day before him. 

During three days all our cares were in vain; the 
beautiful captive would not eat, and he carried his 
obstinacy so far that I was seriously afraid of the 
consequences. At last an idea occurred to us. It 
was to poke down the throat of the bird, willy-nilly, 
balls of maize and butter. The ostrich made horrible 
faces at first, but when he tasted the balls, all trouble 
on that point was over, and the delicacies we placed 
before him were quickly devoured, the guavas being 
especially favored. 

The natural savageness of the ostrich disappeared 
more and more every day. He would let us approach 
him without striking at us, and after some days we 
thought we could, without much risk, unfasten him to 
take a short lesson in the art of walking. We placed 
him between the buffalo and the bull, and put him 
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through all the exercises of the stable — to trot, to 
gallop, stop short, trot again, walk, etc. I can- 
not say that the poor bird relished his first lesson very 
much. 

At the end of the month his education was complete. 
The next thing to be thought of was a bit; but how 
could I contrive a bit for a beak? I had remarked, 
however, that the absence of light had a very direct 
influence upon the ostrich. He would stop short when 
blindfolded, and could not be induced to move when 
his eyes were covered. 

So I made with the skin of a sea-dog, a sort of hood, 
which covered the head and was fastened about the 
neck. I made two openings in the side of this hood, 
one opposite each eye, and I covered each of these 
holes with a little turtle shell, attached to a whale- 
bone spring, fixed in such a manner that it would 
open and shut. Reins were fastened to these eye-caps, 
so that we could open or shut them, just as we pleased. 

When the two shells were open, the ostrich galloped 
straight on; when one was opened he went in a direc- 
tion corresponding with the eye that received Ught, 
and when both shells were shut, he would stop short. 
The most fully trained horse could not have obeyed 
better than our ostrich did under his novel head-dress. 

The next thing was to teach him to carry some one 
on his back, but we had great diflBculty in making him 
submit to our wishes. I was not, however, discouraged. 




Riding the Ostrich 
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and at last we had the satisfaction of seeing our new 
courser striding swiftly along with one of the boys 
on his back. 

os'trich, a- large bird without the cavalier' (^i), a horseman, a 

power of flight, a native of desert knight. 

regions. sa van' na, an extensive open plain 
car a bashes, vessels or dishes made covered with grass. 

of gourds dried and cleaned from in con ceiv' a ble (251), not to be 

the seeds. imagined, 

string with balls, a device used by ard' u ous, difficult. 

savage people to bring down foiled, defeated. 

• game. a bate', lessen, 

in an' i mate, lifeless, as stones and wil' ly-nil' ly, willing or not. 

earth. gua' va (377), a tropical fruit. 

Study. — Read from the story in answer to these questions: What 
means were taken to quiet the captured ostrich? How was he taught 
to march? What use was made of him after he was tamed and taught? 

Describe the feeding of the ostrich. Describe the head-dress or bridle 
that was made for him. 

'Talk with your teacher about these expressions: string with balls; 
sleight-of-hand; sea-dog skin; it was foiled. 



PERFECTION 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE 

WILLLVM CULLEN BRYANT 

Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant's feet. 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree.'^ 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower. 

When we plant the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind's restless wings. 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
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Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girFs silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of blbom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright. 
And winds go howhng through the night. 
Girls, whose young eyes o'erflow with mirth. 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra's vine 
And golden orange of the line. 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 

The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
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Shall bear to coasts that he afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day. 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 

Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom. 
And loosen, when the frost clouds lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we he. 
The summer's songs, the autumn's sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple-tree. 

And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below. 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be. 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who Uve when, length of years 

Is wasting this Uttle apple-tree? 
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"Who planted this- old apple-tree?'' 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them: 

"A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
'Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes. 

On planting the apple-tree." 

ro' se ate, of a rose color. op press', overburden; to press 

so' joum er, a traveller who dwells in cruelly or unjustly. 

a place for a time. verd' ur ous, the fresh green of 

vegetation; 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions: leafy 
sprays; crimson breast; sunny lea; restless wings; quaint old rhymes; 
sprigs of bloom; gentle airs; winds go howling; roseate bloom; ver- 
durous gloom; frost clouds lower; oppress the weak and helpless; tasks 
of mercy. 

Plan to use at least three of these expressions in conversation before 
the day is over. 



What is it to be a gentleman.'^ It is to be honest, 
to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise; 
and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise them in 
the most graceful outward manner. — Thackeray 

Your manners are always under examination, and 
by committees little suspected, — a police in citizens' 
clothes, — but are awarding or denying you very high 
prizes when you least think of it. — Emerson 
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THE SAILING OF THE SHIP 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 

The sea draws me constantly to itself. Before I 
came to New York, while I was still a clerk in Boston, 
and living out of town, I never knew of a ship saihng 
for India or even England and France, but I went up 
to the State House cupola or to the observatory on 
some friend's house in Roxbury, where I could not be 
interrupted, and there watched the departure. 

The sails hung ready; the ship lay in the stream; 
busy Uttle boats and puflBng steamers darted about it, 
clung to its sides, paddled away from it, or led the 
way to sea, as minnows might pilot a whale. The 
anchor was slowly swung at the bow. 

I could not hear the sailors' song, but I knew they 
were singing. I could not see the parting friends, but 
I knew* farewells were spoken. I did not share the 
confusion, although I knew what bustle there was, 
what hurry, what shouting, what creaking, what fall 
of ropes and iron, low laughs, whispers, sobs. To me 
it was 

"A painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

The sails were shaken out, and the ship began to 
move. It was a fair breeze, perhaps, and no steamer 
was needed to tow her away. She receded down the 
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bay. Friends turned back, waved their hands, wiped 
their eyes, and went home to dinner. Farther and 
farther from the ships at anchor, the lessening vessel 
became single and solitary upon the water. The 
sun sank in the west; but I watched her still. Every 
flash of her sails, as she tacked and turned, thrilled my 
heart. 

Yet I had never seen one of the passengers or the 
crew. I did not know the name of the vessel. The 
ship was freighted with more than appeared upon her 
papers, yet she was not a smuggler. She was freighted 
with fancy. My hopes and wishes were all on board. 
When, at length, the ship was a sparkle upon the 
horizon, 1 waved my hand in last farewell, I strained 
my eyes for a last glimpse. My mind had gone to 

sea. — Abridged 

cu'pola, a small dome or square smug'gler, a vessel employed in 

structure on the roof of a build- carrying goods in or out of a 

ing. country without payment of 

freight' ed, loaded. lawful duties. 

Study. — Find seven words in the story that represent sound. Find 
ten that express movement. Read the sentences that contain these 
words, and try as you read to bring out the meaning they have for you. 

Read the first sentence in the second paragraph. Picture to yourself 
the scene described here. Read the last sentence in this paragraph. 
Picture this scene. 

Why did it seem to the writer 

" A painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean "? 
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A SEA-SONG 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail 

And bends the gallant mast; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind! 

I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 
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LOST IN THE SWAMP^ 

MARY E. WILKINS 

It was along in springtime when Ann was adopted. 
Ann had probably never been so happy in her hfe as 
she was while walking by Mrs. Polly*s side to meeting 
that first Sunday after her adoption. Most of the 
way was through the woods; the tender light green 
boughs met over their heads; the violets and anemones 
were springing beside their path. There were green 
buds and white blossoms all around; the sky showed 
blue between the waving branches, and the birds were 
singing. 

Ann in her pretty petticoat of rose-colored stuff, 
stepping daintily over the young grass and flowers, 
looked and felt like a part of it all. Her dark cheeks 
had a beautiful red glow on them; her black eyes 
shone. She was as straight and graceful and stately 
as an Indian. 

Her new gown was very fine for those days; but fine 
as she was, and adopted daughter though she was, Ann 
did not omit her thrifty ways for once. This morning 
Mrs. Polly and she carried their best shoes under their 
arms, and wore their old ones till within a short distance 
from the meeting-house. Then the old shoes were 
tucked away under a stone wall for safety, and the best 

1 From The Pol of GMy copyright, 1892, by D. Lothrop Co. Used by 
permission of Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 
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ones put on. Stone walls, very likely, sheltered a 
good many well-worn little shoes, of a Puritan Sabbath, 
that their prudent owners might appear in the House 
of God trimly shod. 

If that Sunday was an eventful one to Ann Wales, 
so was the week following. The next Tuesday, right 
after dinner, she was carding wool in a Httle unfinished 
chamber over the kitchen, where they did such work 
when the weather permitted. All at once, she heard 
voices down below. She dropped her work and listened. 

"What is the matter.?^'' thought she. 

Then there was a heavy tramp on the stairs, and 
Captain Abraham French stood in the door, his stern, 
weather-beaten face white and set. Mrs. Polly fol- 
lowed him, looking very pale and excited. 

'*When did you see anything of our Hannah?" asked 
Captain French, controlling as best he could the tremor 
in his resolute voice. 

Ann rose, gathering up her big blue apron, cards, 
wool, and all. ''Oh,'* she cried, "not since last Sab- 
bath, at meeting! What is it?" 

"She's lost," answered Captain French. "She 
started to go up to her Aunt Sarah's Monday forenoon; 
and Enos has just been down, and they haven't seen 
anything of her." Poor Captain French gave a deep 
groan. 

They all went down into the kitchen together, talking 
and lamenting. And then. Captain French was gallop- 
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ing away on his gray horse to call assistance, and Ann 
was flying away over the fields, blue apron, cards, wool, 
and all. 

"Oh, Ann!" Mrs. Polly cried, "where are you 
going .?^" 

* ' I*m going — to find — Hannah ! '.' Ann shouted 
back, in a shrill, desperate voice, and kept on. 

She had no definite notion as to where she was going; 
she had only one thought — Hannah French, her 
darling, tender, little Hannah French, her friend whom 
she loved better than a sister, was lost. 

A good three miles from the Wales' home was a large 
tract of rough land, half swamp, known as "Bear 
Swamp." There was an opinion, more or less correct, 
that bears might be found there. Some had been shot 
in that vicinity. Why Ann turned her footsteps in 
that direction, she could not have told herself. Possibly 
the vague impression of conversations she and Hannah 
had had, lingering in her inind, had something to do 
with it. Many a time the two little girls had re- 
marked to each other with a shudder, "How awful 
it would be to get lost in Bear Swamp." 

Anyway, Ann went straight there, through pasture 
and woodland, over ditches and stone walls. She 
knew every step of the way for a long distance. When 
she gradually got into the unfamiliar wilderness of the 
swamp, a thought struck her — suppose she got lost 
too! It would be easy enough — the unbroken forest 
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stretched for miles in some directions. She would not 
find a living thing but Indians, and, maybe, wild 
beasts, the whole distance. 

If she should get lost she would not find Hannah, and 
the people would have to hunt for her too. But Ann 
had quick wits for an emergency. She had actually 
carried those cards, with a big wad of wool between 
them all the time, in her gathered-up apron. Now 
she began picking off httle bits of wool and marking 
her way with them, sticking them on the trees and 
bushes. Every few feet a fluffy scrap of wool showed 
the road Ann had gone. 

But poor Ann went on, farther and farther — and 
no sign of Hannah. She kept calling her from time to 
time, hallooing at the top of her shrill sweet voice, 
"Hannah! Hannah! Hannah Fre-nch!" 

But never a response got the dauntless little girl, 
sUpping almost up to her knees sometimes, in black 
swamp-mud; and sometimes stumbling painfully over 
tree-stumps, and through tangled undergrowth. 

''I'll go till my wool gives out," said Ann Wales; 
then she used it more sparingly. 

But it was almost gone before she thought she heard 
in the distance a faint httle cry in response to her call, 
"Hannah! Hannah Fre-nch!" She called again and 
Ustened. Yes; she certainly did hear a little cry off 
toward the^west. Calhng from time to time, she went 
as nearly as she could in that direction. The pitiful 
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answering cry grew louder and nearer; finally Ann 
could distinguish Hannah^s voice. 

"Oh, Hannah!" 

"Oh, Ann!" 

"How did you ever get here, Hannah?" 

"I — started for Aunt Sarah's — that morning," 
explained Hannah, between sobs. "And — I got 
frightened in the woods, about a mile from father's. 
I saw something ahead I thought was a bear. A great 
black thing! Then I- ran — and the first thing I knew, 
I was lost. I walked and walked, and it seems to me 
I kept coming right back to the same place. Finally 
I sat down here, and staid; I thought it was the way 
for me to be found." 

"Oh, Hannah! what did you do last night .'^" 

"I staid somewhere, under some pine-trees," replied 
Hannah, with a shudder; "and I kept hearing things 
— Oh, Ann!" 

Ann hugged her sympathizingly. "I guess I wouldn't 
have slept much if I had known," said she. "Oh, 
Hannah, you haven't had anything to eat, aren't you 
starved.'^" 

Hannah laughed faintly. "I ate up two whole 
pumpkin pies I was carrying to Aunt Sarah," said she. 

"Oh! how lucky it was you had them." 

"Yes; mother called me back to get them, after I 
started. They were some new ones, made with cream, 
and she thought Aunt Sarah would like them." 
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Pretty soon they started. It was hard work, for 
the way was very rough, and poor Hannah weak. 
But Ann had a good deal of strength in her Hthe young 
frame, and she half carried Hannah over the worst 
places. Still both of the girls were pretty well spent 
when they came to the last of the bits of wool on the 
border of Bear Swamp. However, they kept on a 
httle farther; then they had to stop and rest. 

"I know where I am now," said Hannah, with a sigh 
of delight; '^but I don't think I can walk another step." 
She was, in fact, almost exhausted. 

Ann looked at her thoughtfully. She hardly knew 
what to do. She could not carry Hannah herself — 
indeed, her own strength began to fail; and she did 
not want to leave her to go for assistance. 

All of a sudden she jumped up. "You stay just 
where you are a few minutes, Hannah," said she. 
"I'm going somewhere. I'll be back soon." Ann was 
laughing. 

Hannah looked up £^t her pitifully, "Oh, Ann, don't 
go!" 

"I'm coming right back, and it is the only way. 
You must get home. Only think how your father and 
mother are worrying!" 

Hannah said no more after that mention of her 
parents, and Ann started. 

She was not gone long. When she came in sight she 
was laughing, and Hannah, weak as she was, laughed 
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too. Ami had torn her blue apron into strips, and 
tied it together for a rope, and by it she was leading a 
red cow. 

Hannah knew the cow, and knew at once what the 
plan ^as. **0h, Ann! you mean for me to ride Betty .'^^ 

**0f course I do. I just happened to think our cows 
were in the pasture, down below here. And we've 
ridden Betty, lots of times, when we were children, 
and she's just as gentle now. Whoa, Betty, good cow." 

It was very hard work to get Hannah on to the broad 
back of her novel steed, but it was finally accomplished. 
Betty had been a perfect pet from a calf, and was 
exceedingly gentle. She started off soberly across the 
fields, with Hannah sitting on her back, and Ann 
leading her by her blue rope. 

It was a funny cavalcade for Captain Abraham 
French and a score of anxious men to meet, when they 
were nearly in sight of home; but they were too over- 
joyed to see much fun in it. 

Hannah rode the rest of the way with her father, 
on his gray horse; and Ann walked joyfully by her 
side, leading the cow. 

Captain French and his friends had, in fact, just 
started to search Bear Swamp, well armed with lan- 
terns, for the night was coming on. 

It was dark when they got home. Mrs. French was 
not much more deUghted to see her beloved daughter 
Hannah safe again, than Mrs. Polly was to see Ann. 




How Hannah Rode Home 
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She listened admiringly to the story Ann told. 
"Nobody but you would have thought of the wool 

or of the cow,'* said she. —Abridged 

definite (394), clear; precise. daunt' less (265), fearless. 

lithe (189), limber; flexible. cay al cade', a company of riders; 

e mer' gen cy (369), a condition of a parade, 
tilings that calls for immediate sym pa thiz' ing ly (388), with 

attention. kindness of feeling to one 

nov' el, strange; wiusual. who suffers. 

tre' mor, trembling. * 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and use the words in original 
sentences. 

Read from the story in answer to these questions: What did Ann do 
with her shoes? Where was Ann on the next Tuesday and what was she 
doing? 

Read the conversation between Captain French and Ann; between 
Ann and Hannah. 

Repeat with expression, "What is it?" "I'm going to find Hannah!" 
" A great black thing! " " Oh, Ann, don't go! " 

[A pupil may ask one of the following questions and call upon another 
pupil to answer by reading from the story.] 

Where did Ann look for Hannah? How did she contrive to mark the 
path? What did Ann do after both girls had rested at the edge of the 
swamp? What was her plan? What did Mrs. Polly say to Ann wh^n 
she returned home? 



DUTY 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, "Thou must,' 

The youth repUes, "I can." 
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THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 

JOHN HAY 



The king was sick. His cheek was red, 
And his eye was clear and bright; 

He ate and drank with kingly zest, 
And peacefully snored at night. 

But he said he was sick, and a king should know, 
And the doctors came by the score. 

They did not cure him. He cut off their heads, 
And sent to the schools for moreJ 

At last two famous doctors came, 

And one was as poor as a rat, — 
He had passed his life in studious toil. 

And never found time to grow fat. 

The other had never looked in a book; 

His patients gave him no trouble: 
If they recovered, they paid him well; 

If they died, their heirs paid double. 

Together they looked at the royal tongue. 
As the king on his couch rechned; 

In succession they thumped his august chest. 
But no trace of disease could find. 
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The old Sage said, '"You're as sound as a nut." 
"Hang him up," roared the king in a gale - 

In a ten-knot gale of royal rage; 

The other leech grew a shade pale; 

But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 

And thus his prescription ran: 
The king will he well, if he sleeps one night 

In the shirt of a happy man. ' 

II 

Wide o'er the realm the couriers rode, 

And fast their horses ran, 
And many they saw, and to many they spoke. 

But they found no happy man. 

They found poor men who would fain be rich. 
And rich who thought they were poor; 

And men who twisted their waists in stays. 
And women who short hose wore. 

At last they came to a village gate, 

A beggar lay whistling there; 
He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and rolled 

On the grass, in the soft June air. 

The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 
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And one of them said, "Heaven save you, friend! 
You seem to be happy to-day." 

"O yeS, fair sirs," the rascal laughed. 

And his voice rang free and glad; 
"An idle man has so much to do 

That he never has time to be sad." 

"This is our man," the courier said; 
"Our luck has led us aright. 
I will give you a hundred ducats, friend. 
For the loan of your shirt to-night." 

The merry blackguard lay back on the grass. 

And laughed till his face was black; 
"I would do it, God wot," and he roared with the fun, 

"But I haven't a shirt to my back." 

Ill 

Each day to the king the reports came in 

Of his unsuccessful spies. 
And the sad panorama of human woes 

Passed daily under his eyes. 



And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 
And his maladies hatched in gloom; 

He opened his windows and let the air 
Of the free heaven into his room. 



\ 
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And out he went in the world, and toiled 

In his own appointed way; 
And the people blessed him, the land was glad. 

And the king was well and gay. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words: zest, august', leech, pen'sively, saga'cious, realm, 
cou' ri ers, pan o ra' ma, mal' a dies. 



THE LAND OF THE CYCLOPS 

HOM£R 

[Odysseus, the prince of Ithaca, and his followers were sailing home- 
ward after the Trojan war when winds blew their ships near the land of 
the Cyclops. OflF this coast, they discovered an island with a good harbor 
where they ran their ships ashore and camped for a time. From the 
island they looked across to the land of the Cyclops and marked the smoke, 
the sounds of men, and the bleating of sheep and goats. Odysseus tells 
the story of the adventure.] 



As soon as early dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
I called my men, and spake: 

"Abide here, my dear companions; but I will go 
with mine own ship and my ship's company, and make 
proof of these men, what manner of folk they are, 
whether wild and unjust, or hospitable and of god- 
fearing mind/' 

As I spake, I climbed the ship's side, and bade my 
company mount, and loose the hawsers. They soon 
embarked and smote the gray sea water with their 
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oars. When we had come to the land, we saw a cave 
near to the sea, lofty and roofed over with laurels, 
where many flocks of sheep and goats were used to rest. 
About it a high outer court was built with stones and 
with tall pines and oaks with their high crown of 
leaves. 

A man was wont to sleep therein, of monstrous size, 
who shepherded his flocks alone. Yea, he was a mon- 
strous thing and fashioned marvellously, nor was he 
like to any man that lives by bread, but like a wooded 
peak of the towering hills, which stands out apart and 
alone from others. 

I commanded the rest of my company to tarry there 
and to guard the ship, but I chose out twelve men and 
sallied forth. With wine I filled a great skin, and 
bare it with me, arid corn too I put in a wallet. 

Soon we came to the cave, but we found him not 
within; he was shepherding his flocks in the pastures. 
We went into the cave, and gazed on all that was 
there. Baskets were well laden with cheeses, and the 
folds were thronged with lambs and kids. My com- 
pany then besought me to take of the cheeses, to drive 
the kids and lambs to the ships, and to sail over the 
salt sea water. I hearkened not, but waited to see 
the giant himself, and whether he would give me gifts 
as a stranger's due. Yet was not his coming to be 
with joy to my company. 

We kindled a fire and took of the cheeses and did 
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eat, and sat waiting for him till he came back, shep- 
herding his flocks and bearing a grievous weight of 
dry wood. This he cast down with a din inside, the 
cave, and in fear we fled to the secret place of the rock. 
He drave his fat flocks into the wide cavern, even all 
that he was wont to mijk. Thereafter he Ufted a 
huge door-stone and set it in the mouth of the cave, 
such a one as two and twenty four-wheeled wains 
could not raise from the ground. Then he sat down 
and milked the ewes and bleating goats. He curdled 
one half of the white milk and stored it in wicker- 
baskets, and the other half he let stand in pails, that 
he might have it to drink at supper time. 

When he had done all his work, he kindled the fire 
anew and espied us, and made question: 

** Strangers, who are ye.'^ Whence sail ye over the 
wet ways? On some trading enterprise or at adven- 
ture do ye rove, even as sea-robbers over the brine?" 

So spake he. As for us, our heart within us was 
broken for terror of the deep voice and his own mon- 
strous shape; yet I answered him, saying: 

"^e are Acheans driven by all manner of winds over 
the great gulf of the sea; seeking our homes we fare. 
We have Ughted here, and come to these thy knees, 
if perchance thou wilt give us a stranger's gift, or 
make any present, as is due of strangers. Nay, lord, 
have regard to the gods, for we are thy suppliants; 
and Zeus is the avenger of suppliants and sojourners." 
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So I spake, and he answered out of his pitiless heart: 
"Thou art witless, my stranger, or thou hast come 
from afar, who biddest me either to fear or shun the 
gods. For the Cyclops pay no heed to Zeus, nor to 
the gods, for verily we are better men than they. Nor 
would I, to shun the enmity of Zeus, spare either thee 
or thy company, unless my spirit bade me. But tell 
me where thou didst stay thy ship on thy coming? 
Was it at the far end of the island, or hard by?" 

He spake tempting me, but he cheated me not, and 
I answered him again with words of guile: 

'*As for my ship, Poseidon, the shaker of the earth, 
brake it to pieces, for he cast it upon the rocks at the 
border of your country, and a wind bare it thither from 
the sea. But I with these my men escaped from utter 
doom." 

Out of his pitiless heart he answered me not a word, 
but sprang up, laid his hands upon my feUows, and 
clutching two together dashed them to the earth. 
Then cut he them up piecemeal, and made ready his 
supper. He ate even as a mountain-bred hon, devour- 
ing flesh and bones. We wept beholding the cruel 
deeds; and we were at our wit's end. After the Cyclops 
had filled his huge maw with human flesh and milk, 
he lay within the cave, stretched out among his sheep. 

I took counsel in my heart, whether I should draw 
near, pluck my sharp sword from my thigh, and stab 
him in the breast. But my second thought withheld 
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me, for so should we too have perished there. For we 

should not have prevailed to roll away with our hands 

from the lofty door the heavy stone which he set there. 

So for that time we made moan, awaiting the bright 

dawn. 

II 

When early dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
again he kindled the fire and milked his goodly flocks. 
When he had done all his work, again he seized two 
other men and made ready his morning -meal. After 
the meal, lightly he moved away the great door- 
stone, drave his fat flocks forth from the cave, and 
afterward set it in place again as one might set the 
lid upon a quiver. Then with a loud whoop, the 
Cyclops turned his flocks toward the hills; but I was 
left devising evil in my heart, if in any wise I might 
avenge me. 

This was the counsel that showed best in my sight. 
There lay by the sheep-fold a great club of the Cyclops, 
a club of olive wood, yet green, which he had cut to 
carry with him when it should be seasoned. When 
we saw it, we likened it in size to the mast 6f a black 
ship of twenty oars, a wide merchant vessel that 
traverses the great sea gulf, so huge was it to view in 
bulk and length. 

I cut from it a portion as it were a fathom's length, 
and set it by my fellows, and bade them fine it down. 
I sharpened it to a point, and took it and hardened 
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it in the bright fire. Then I laid it well away in the 
depths of the cave. I bade my company cast lots, 
which of them should risk the adventure with me, and 
lift the bar and turn it in his eye, when sleep came 
upon him. 

In the evening he came, and drave his flocks into the 
cave. Thereafter he lifted the huge door-stone and 
set it in the mouth of the cave, and sitting down he 
milked the ewes and bleating goats. Now when he 
had done all his work, again he seized y^t other two 
and made ready his supper. Then I stood by the 
* Cyclops and spake to him, holding in my hands an ivy 
bowl of dark wine: 

'* Cyclops, drink after thy feast of man's meat, that 
thou mayest know what manner of drink this was that 
our ship held. I bring it as a drink offering, if haply 
thou mayest take pity and send me on my way home." 

He took the cup and drank it off, and asked me for 
it yet a second time: 

"Give it me again of thy grace, and tell me thy 
name straightway, that I may give thee a stranger's 
gift, wherein thou mayest be glad." 

Again I handed him the wine. Thrice I gave it him, 
and thrice in his folly he drank it. Then did I speak 
to him with soft words : 

''Cyclops, thou askest me my name, and I will 
declare it unto thee, and do thou grant me a stranger's 
gift, as thou didst promise. Noman is my name, and 
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Noman they call me, my father and my mother and 
all my fellows." 

Straightway he answered me out of his pitiless heart: 

'"Noman will I eat last in the number of his fellows, 
and the others before him. That shall be thy gift." 

Therewith he sank backward and fell with face 
upturned, and sleep, that conquers all men, overcame 
him. Then I thrust in that stake under the deep 
ashes, until it should grow hot, and I spake to my 
companions comfortable words, lest any should hang 
back from me in fear. When that bar of oUve wood 
was just about to catch fire in the flame, green though 
it was, and began to glow terribly, I drew it from the 
coals. 

My fellows gathered about me, and they seized the 
bar and thrust it into his eye. He raised a great and 
terrible cry, and we fled away in fear. Then mad- 
dened with pain he called with a loud voice on the 
Cyclops who dwelt about him in the caves along the 
windy heights. They heard the cry and flocked to- 
gether from every side, and gathering around the cave 
asked him what ailed him: 

^*What hath so distressed thee, Polyphemus, that 
thou criest thus aloud through the night, and makest 
us sleepless? Surely no mortal driveth off thy flocks 
against thy will; surely none slayeth thyself by force 
or craft?" 

Polyphemus spake to them from out the cave: 
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"My friends, Noman is slaying me by guile, or by 
force." 

They answered: '*If then no man is violently han- 
dUng thee in thy solitude, it can in no wise be that thou 
shouldest escape the sickness sent by mighty Zeus." 

On this wise they spake and departed; and my 
heart within me laughed to see how my name and 
cunning counsel had beguiled them. 

Ill 

The Cyclops, groaning in pain, groped with his 
hands, and lifted away the stone from the door of the 
cave, and sat in the entry, with arms outstretched to 
catch, if he might, any one that was going forth with 
his sheep, so witless did he hope to find me. But I 
advised if I might find a way of escape from death for 
my companions and myself, and I wove all manner of 
craft and counsel, as a man will for his life, seeing that 
great mischief was nigh. 

And this was the counsel that showed best in my 
sight. The rams of the flock were well nurtured and 
thick of fleece, great and goodly, with wool dark as the 
violet. Quietly I lashed them together with twisted 
withes. Three together I took: now the middle one 
of the three would bear each a man, but the other two 
went on either side, saving my fellows. Thus every 
three sheep bare their man. As for me I laid hold of 
the back of a young ram who was by far the best and 
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goodKest of all the flock, and curled beneath his shaggy 
body, I clung face upward, grasping the wondrous 
fleece with a steadfast heart. 

So soon as early dawn shone forth, the rosy -fingered, 
then did the rams of the flock hasten forth to pasture. 
Their lord, sore stricken with pain, felt along the backs 
of all the sheep as they stood up before him, and guessed 
not that my men were bound beneath the breasts of 
his thick-fleeced flocks. Last of all the sheep came 
forth the ram, cumbered with his wool and the weight 
of me. The strong Polyphemus laid his hands on him 
and spake to him, saying: 

'^Dear ram, wherefore, I pray thee, art thou the 
last of all the flocks to go forth from the cave, who wert 
ever the foremost to pluck the tender blossom of the 
pasture. Surely thou art sorrowing for the eye of thy 
lord, which an evil man blinded when he had subdued 
my wits with wine. If thou couldst feel as I, and be 
endued with speech to tell me where he shifts about to 
shun my wrath, then should he be smitten, and my heart 
be lightened of the sorrows which Noman hath brought 
me." 

Therewith he sent the ram forth. When we had 
gone a little way from the cave and from the yard, I 
loosed myself from under the ram and then I set my 
fellows free. Swiftly we drave on those sheep and 
often turned to look about, till we came to the ship. 
A glad sight to our fellows were we that had fled from 
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death. I bade them to cast on board the many 
sheep, and to sail over the salt sea water. So they 
embarked and smote the gray sea water with their 
oars. When I had not gone so far but that a man's 
shout might be heard I spake to the Cyclops taunting 
him: 

'* Cyclops, thine evil deeds were sure to find thee 
out; thou cruel man, who hadst no shame to eat thy 
guests within thy gates, Zeus hath requited thee." 

So I spake, and he was angered at heart. He brake 
oflF the peak of a great hill and threw it at us, and it 
fell in front of the dark-prowed ship. The sea heaved 
beneath the fall of the rock, and the backward flow 
of the wave bare the ship quickly to the dry land, ^nd 
drave it to the shore. 

Then I caught up a long pole in my hands, and 
thrust the ship from oflF the land, and roused my 
company, and with a motion of the head bade them 
dash in with their oars, that so we might escape our 
evil plight. They bent to their oars and rowed on. 
When we had made twice the distance over the brine, 
I would have spoken to the Cyclops, but my com- 
pany stayed me with soft words, saying: 

"Foolhardy that thou art, why wouldst thou rouse 
a wild man to wrath, who even now hath cast so mighty 
a throw toward the deep and brought our ship back to 
land? We thought we had perished even there. If 
he had heard any of us utter sound or speech, he would 
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have crushed our heads and our ship timbers with a 
cast of a rugged stone, so mightily he hurls." 

But they prevailed not on my spirit, and I answered 
him again from out an angry heart: 

''Cyclops, if any one of mortal men ask thee of the 
unsightly blinding of thine eye, say that it was Odys- 
seus that bUnded it, whose dwelUng is in Ithaca." 

With a moan he answered me, saying: » 

'"Lo now, in very truth the ancient oracles have come 
upon me. Telemus, who surpassed all men in sooth- 
saying, and waxed old as a seer among the Cyclops, 
told me that all these things should come to pass, even 
that I should lose my eyesight at the hand of Odysseus. 
I have ever looked for some tall and goodly man to 
come hither, clad in great might, but behold one that 
is a dwarf, a man of no worth and a weakling, hath 
blinded me of my eye after subduing me with wine. 
Come hither, Odysseus, that I may set by thee a 
stranger's cheer, and speed thy parting hence, that so 
the Earth-shaker may vouchsafe it thee, for his son 
am I. He himself will heal me, if it be his will, and 
none other of the gods." 

I answered him, and said: 

"Would that I were as sure to rob thee of life, as I 
am that not even the Earth-shaker will heal thine 
eye!" 

Then he prayed to Poseidon, stretching forth his 
hands to the starry heaven: 
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''Hear me, Poseidon, girdler of the earth, god of the 
dark hair, grant that he may never come to his home, 
even Odysseus, whose dweUing is in Ithaca. Yet if 
he is to see his friends and come unto his house and 
his own country, may he come with the loss of all his 
company, in the ship of strangers, and find sorrows in 
his house." 

Once again he lifted a stone far greater than the first. 
He put forth a measureless strength, and cast it but 
a Uttle space behind the ship, g-nd all but struck the 
end of the rudder. The sea heaved beneath the fall 
of the rock, but the wave bare on the ship and drave 
it to the farther shore. 

When we reached that island, where all our other 
ships and our company were gathered, we ran our 
ship ashore upon the sand and stepped forth upon the 
sea beach. Next we took the sheep of the Cyclops 
from out the ship, and divided them, that none might 
go lacking his share. When the sun had sunk and 
darkness had come on, we laid us to rest upon the sea 
beach. So soon as early dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, I called my company, and commanded that 
they should climb the ship and loose the hawsers. 
They soon embarked and smote the gray sea water 
with their oars. 

Thence we sailed onward, stricken at heart, yet 
glad as men saved from death, albeit we had lost our 
dear companions^ 
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O dys' sens (388), a Greek hero. Tel' e mus, a soothisayer 

Pol 7 phe' mus (346) a Cyclops. Po sei' don {po si' don), the Greek 
Ith' a ca, a small island of Greece. name for Neptune, god of the 

A che' ans (a ke' ans), men of the sea. 

district of Achaia in Greece. Zeus, the Greek name for Jupiter, 
haws' ers, ropes. the ruler of the gods, 

griev' ous, hard to bear. Cy' clops, a race of giants with 
wains, wagons. only one eye, and that in the 

a Ten' ger, one who punishes an evil center of the forehead. 

doer. re qui' ted (371), punished, 

maw, the stomach. sup' pll ant, one who asks earn- 
well nur' tured, well cared for. estly. 

This story is taken from the Odyssey, a long poem written more than 
twenty-five hundred years ago by Homer of Greece, one of the greatest 
poets the world has ever known. The poem relates the adventures of 
Odysseus, sometimes called Ulysses, on his voyage homeward from Troy. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 
I bear Ught shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under, 
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And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
SubHme on the towers of my skyey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides ghmmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her imseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
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Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 



EARLY DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND 

LUCY LARCOM 

Primitive ways of doing things had not wholly 
ceased during my chiljihood; they were kept up in 
these old towns longer than elsewhere. We used 
tallow candles and oil lamps, and sat by open fire- 
places. There was always a tinder box in some safe 
corner or other, and fire was kindled by striking flint 
and steel upon the tinder. What magic it seemed to 
me, when I was first allowed to strike that wonderful 
spark, and Ught the kitchen fire! 

The fireplace was deep, and there was a "settle" in 
the chimney corner, where three of us youngest girls 
could sit together and toast our toes on the andirons 
(two Continental soldiers in full uniform, marching 
one after the other). We looked up the chimney 
into a square of blue sky, and sometimes caught a 
snow-flake on our foreheads; or sometimes smirched 
our clean aprons (high-necked and long-sleeved ones, 
known as "tiers") against the swinging crane with 
its sooty pot-hooks and trammels. 

The coffee-pot was set for breakfast over hot coals, 
on a three-legged bit of iron called a "trivet." Po- 
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tatoes were roasted in the ashes, and the Thanksgiving 
turkey in a "tin-kitchen," the business of turning the 
spit being usually delegated to some of us small folk, 
who were only too willing to burn our faces in honor of 
the annual festival. 

There were brick ovens in the chimney corner, 
where the great bakings were done; but there was 
also an iron article called a "Dutch oven,'' in which 
delicious bread could be baked over the coals at short 
notice. And there never was anything that tasted 
better than my mother's "fire-cake" — a short-cake 
spread on a smooth piece of board, and set up with a 
flat-iron before the blaze, browned on one side, and 
then turned over to be browned on the other. (It 
required some sleight of hand to do that.) If I could 
only be allowed to blow the bellows — the very old 
people called them "belluses" — when the fire began 
to get low, I was a happy girl. 

Cooking stoves were coming into fashion, but they 
were clumsy affairs, and our elders thought that no 
cooking could be quite so nice as that which was done 
by an open fire. We younger ones reveled in the 
warm, beautiful glow, that we look back to as to a 
remembered sunset. There is no such home-splendor 
now. 

When supper was finished, and the tea-kettle was 
pushed back on the crane, and the backlog had been 
reduced to a heap of fiery embers, then was the time 
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for listening to sailor yarns and ghost and witch leg- 
ends. The wonder seems somehow to have faded 
out of those tales of eld since the gleam of the red-hot 
coals died away from the hearth-stone. What would 
"The Cotter's Saturday Night" have been, if Burns 
had written it by the opaque heat of a stove instead 
of at his 

"Wee bit ingle blinkin' bonnilie"? 

New England as it used to be was so much like 
Scotland in many of its ways of doing and thinking, 
that it almost seems as if that tender poem of hearth- 
and-home life had been written for us too. I can see 
the features of my father, who died when I was a little 
child, whenever I read the famiUar verse: — 

"The cheerfu* supper done, wi' serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace. 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride." — Abridged, 

pot-hooks and trammels, hooks upon wi', with 

which pots and kettles are hung ha', hall. 

over the fire. ance, once. • 

sleight (^/z^) of hand, dexterity; skill. in' gle (115), fire-place; 
pa tri'arch' al (380), fatherly; the hearth. 

patriarchs of the Bible were the ti' ers (396), aprons. 

fathers or rulers of families. eld, old times. 

o paque' (362), not transparent; spit, a pointed rod on which 

dark. meat is turned and 

roasted. 

Study. — Read the sentences containing these expressions and talk 
with your teacher about them: primitive ways; tallow candles; tinder 
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box; striking flint and steel; settle in the chimney comer; Continental 
soldiers; the swinging crane; turning of the spit; a Dutch oven; annual 
festival. 

"The Cotter's Saturday Night" is the name of a poem by Robert 
Bums in which he gives a pi<jture of the simple* happy home-life of the 
Scottish peasant. 



THE BEES 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king and offices of sorts; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 

Others, Uke merchants, venture trade abroad. 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold. 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. 
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THE LITTLE POST-BOY 

BAYARD TAYLOR 

r 

I 

I MADE my journey in the winter, because I was 
on my way to Lapland, where it is much easier to 
travel when the swamps and rivers are frozen, and the 
reindeer-sled can fly along over the smooth snow. 

It was very cold indeed the greater part of the time; 
the days were short and dark, and if I had not found 
the people so kind, so cheerful, and so honest, I should 
have felt inclined to turn back more than once. But 
I do not think there are better people in the world than 
those who hve in Norrland, which is a Swedish prov- 
ince, commencing about two hundred miles north of 
Stockholm. 

Here there are neither railroads nor stages, but 
post-stations at distances varying from ten to twenty 
miles. At each station a number of horses, and some- 
times vehicles, are kept, but generally the traveller 
has his own sled, and simply hires the horses from one 
station to another. 

I had my own Uttle sled, filled with hay and covered 
with reindeer skins to keep me warm. It was very 
pleasant to speed along through the dark forests, over 
frozen rivers, up hill and down until long after the 
stars came out, and then to get a warm supper in some 
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dark-red post cottage, while the cheerful people sang 
or told stories around the fire. 

The cold increased a Kttle every day, to be sure, but 
I became gradually accustomed to it, and soon began 
to fancy that the Arctic cKmate was not so difiicult to 
endure as I had supposed. At first the thermometer 
fell to zero; then it went down ten degrees below; 
then twenty, and finally thirty. 

One night there was a wonderful aurora in the sky. 
The streamers of red and blue light darted hither and 
thither, chasing each other up to the zenith and down 
again to the northern horizon, with a rapidity and a 
brilUance which I had never seen before. 

"There will be a storm soon," said my post-boy; 
"one always comes after these lights." 

Next morning the sky was overcast, and the short 
day was as dark as our twilight. I travelled onward 
as fast as possible. Unfortunately I was obliged to 
wait at the stations until horses were brought from the 
neighboring farms. This delayed me so much that at 
seven o'clock in the evening I had still one more station 
of three Swedish miles before reaching the village 
where I intended to spend the night. Now, a Swedish 
mile is nearly equal to seven English miles, so that 
this station was at least twenty miles long. 

I decided to take supper while the horse was eating 
his feed. The keeper had gone on; but his wife — 
a friendly, rosy-faced woman — prepared me some 
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excellent coffee, potatoes, and stewed reindeer-meat, 
upon which I made a satisfactory meal. The house 
was on the border of a large, dark forest, and the roar 
of the icy northern wind in the trees seemed to increase 
while I waited in the warm room. 

"It is a bad night,'' said the woman, "and my 
husband will certainly stay at Umea until morning. 
His name is Niels Petersen, and I think you will find 
him at the post-house when you get there. Lars will 
take you, and they can come back together.'* 

"Who is Lars.?" I asked. 

"My son," said she. "He is getting the horse 
ready. There is nobody else about the house to-night." 

Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. He 
was about twelve years old; but his face was so rosy, 
his eyes so clear and round and blue, and his golden 
hair was blown back from his face in such silky curls, 
that he appeared to be even younger. I was surprised 
that his mother should be willing to send him twenty 
miles through the dark woods on such a night. 

"Come here, Lars," I said. Then I took him by 
the hand, and asked, "Are you not afraid to go so far 
to-night.?" 

He looked at me with wondering eyes, and smiled; 
and his mother made haste to say, "You need not 
fear, sir. Lars is young; but he'll take you safe 
enough. If the storm doesn't get worse, you'll be at 
Umea by eleven o'clock." 
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While I was deliberating with myself, the boy had 
put on his overcoat of sheep-skin, tied the lappets of 
his fur cap under his chin, and a thick woolen scarf 
around his nose and mouth so that only the round blue 
eyes were visible; and then his mother took down the 
mittens of hare's fur from the stove, where they had 
been hung to dry. He put them on, took a short 
leather whip, and was ready. 

I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went out to- 
gether. The driving snow cut me in the face like 
needles, but Lars did not mind it in the least. He 
jumped into the sled, which he had filled with fresh, 
soft hay, tucked in the reindeer skins at the sides, and 
we cuddled together on the narrow seat, making every- 
thing close and warm before we set out. 



II 

I could not see at all, when the door of the house 
was shut, and the horse started on the journey. The 
night wa3 dark, the snow blew incessantly, and the 
dark fir-trees roared all around us. Lars, however, 
knew the way, and somehow or other we kept the 
beaten track. He talked to the horse so constantly 
and so cheerfully, that after awhile my own spirits 
began to rise, and the way seemed neither so long nor 
so disagreeable. 

*'Ho there. Axel!'' he would say. '*Keep the road 
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— not too far to the left. Well done. Here's a level; 
now trot a bit." 

So we went on — sometimes up hill, sometimes 
down hill. I began to grow chilly, and even Lars 
handed me the reins, while he swung and beat his arms 
to keep the blood in circulation. He no longer sang 
little songs, as when we first set out; but he was not 
in the least alarmed, or even impatient. Whenever I 
asked (as I did about every five minutes), '"Are we 
nearly there?" he always answered, "A little farther." 

Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 

"Ah," said he, "now I know where we are; it's one 
mile more." But one mile, you must remember, 
meant seven. 

Lars checked the horse, and peered anxiously from 
side to side in the darkness. I looked also, but could 
see nothing. 

"What is the matter.^" I finally asked. 

"We have passed the hills on the left," he said. 
"The country is open to the wind, and here the snow 
drifts worse than anywhere else on the road. If there 
have been no ploughs out to-night, we'll have trouble." 

In less than a quarter of an hour we could see that 
the horse was sinking in the deep snow. He made 
scarcely any headway, and presently became so ex- 
hausted that he stood quite still. Lars and I arose 
from the seat and looked around. 

In a few minutes the horse started again, and with 
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great labor carried us a few yards farther; but it was 
not the hard, smooth surface of the road: we could 
feel that the ground was uneven, and covered with 
roots and bushes. Bidding Axel stand still, Lars 
jumped out of the sled, and began wading around 
among the trees. 

I shouted to Lars, in order to guide him, and it was 
not long before he came back to the sled. "If I knew 
where the road was," said he, "I could get into it 
again. But I don't know; and I think we must stay 
here all night." 

"We shall freeze to death in an hour!" I cried. I 
was already chilled to the bone. 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Lars cheerfully. "I am a 
Norrlander, and Norrlanders never freeze. I know 
what my father did with a gentleman from Stockholm 
on this very road, and we'll do it to-night." 

"What was it?" 

"Let me take care of Axel first," said Lars. "We 
can spare him some hay and one reindeer skin;" 

It was a slow and difficult task to unharness the 
horse, but we accomphshed it at last. Lars then led 
him under the drooping branches of a fir-tree, tied 
him to one of them, gave him an armful of hay, and 
fastened the reindeer skin upon his back. Axel began 
to eat, as if perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

When this was done, Lars spread the remaining hay 
evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered it with 
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skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the side 
toward the wind. Then, Ufting them on the other 
side, he said, '*Now take off your fur coat, lay it over 
the hay, and then creep under it.'' 

I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant I 
shuddered in the icy air; but Lars took off his coat 
and crept in beside me. Then we drew the skins down 
and pressed the hay against them. When the wind 
seemed to be entirely excluded, my hands and feet 
were no longer numb; a delightful feeling of comfort 
crept over me; and I lay as snugly as in the best bed. 

There was barely room for the two of us to he, with 
no chance of turning over or rolling about. In five 
minutes, I think, we were asleep, and I dreamed of 
gathering peaches on a warm August day at home. 
Just as I was beginning to feel a little cramped and 
stiff from lying so still, I was suddenly aroused by the 
cold wind on my face. Lars had risen up on his elbow, 
and was peeping out from under the skins. 

"I think it must be near six o'clock," he said. "The 
sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We can start 
in another hour." 

While we were talking. Axel neighed. '* There they 
are!" cried Lars, and immediately began to put on his 
boots, his scarf and heavy coat. I did the same, and 
by the time we were ready we heard shouts and the 
crack of whips. 

We harnessed Axel to the sled, and proceeded slowly 
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in the direction of the sounds, which came from a 
company of farmers, out thus early to plough the road. 
They had six pairs of horses geared to a wooden frame, 
something like the boW' of a ship, pointed in front 
and spreading out to the breadth of ten or twelve feet. 
The machine not only cut through the drifts but packed 
the snow, leaving a good, solid road behind it. 

After it had passed, we sped along merrily in the 
cold morning twilight, and in a little more than an 
hour reached the post-house at Umea, where we found 
Lars' father prepared to return home. He waited until 
Lars had eaten a good warm breakfast, when I said 
good-bye to both, and went on towards Lapland. 

— Abridged 

ze' nith (371), the point of the Lap' land, a country in northern 

heavens directly overhead. Russia, 

post-sta' tions, houses estabhshed for Stock' holm (383), a large city in 
- the accommodation of travellers, Sweden. 

where post-horses can be ob- U me' a (371), a town in northern 

tained. Sweden, 

in ces' sant ly, unceasingly. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list und read the sentences that 
contain them. 

Bead the third paragraph silently, then tell in your own words what 
post-stations are and why they are needed. 

Read the description of the aurora. Have you seen this sight? De- 
scribe what you saw. 

Read the conversation between the traveller and the keeper's wife; 
between Lars and the traveller- 
Tell in your own words how the travellers spent the night. 
Tell your opinion of Lars. 
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THE SNOW-STORM 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 



THESEUS 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 



[Theseus had lived during his childhood with his mother in a distant 
land, and had but recently arrived at his father's court in Athens.] 

When the spring equinox came, a herald came to 
Athens, and stood in the market, and cried, "O people 
and king of Athens, where is your, yeariy tribute?" 
Then a great lamentation arose throughout the city. 

But Theseus stood up to the herald, and cried, 
"Who are you, who dare demand tribute here? If I 
did not reverence your herald's staff, I would kill 
you with this club." 
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The herald answered proudly, for he was a grave 
anrd ancient man: 

"Fair youth, I do my master's bidding, Minos the 
king of hundred-citied Crete, the wisest of all the 
kings on earth. You must surely be a stranger here, 
or you would know why I come, and that I come by 
right/' 

"I am a stranger here. Tell me, then, why you 
come." 

"To fetch the tribute which King Egeus promised 
to Minos, when he came hither with a great fleet of 
ships, enraged about the murder of his son. For his 
son came hither to the games, and overcame all Greeks 
in the sports, so that the people honored him as a 
hero. But when Egeus saw his valor, he envied him, 
and feared lest he should take away the sceptre from 
him. So he plotted against his life, and slew him 
basely, no man knows how or where. Minos came 
hither and avenged him, and would not depart till 
this land had promised him tribute, seven youths 
and seven maidens every year, who go with me in a 
black-sailed ship, till they come to hundred-citied 
Crete.'' ^ 

Theseus ground his teeth together, and said, "Wert 
thou not a herald I would kill thee for saying such 
things of my father; but I will go to him and know the 
truth." 

So he went to his father, and asked him; but he 
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turned away his head and wept, and said, *' Blood was 
shed in the land unjustly, and by blood it is avenged. 
Break not my heart by questions; it is enough to 
endure in silence." 

Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, "I will 
go myself with these youths and maidens, and kill 
Minos upon his royal throne." 

But Egeus shrieked, and cried, *'You shall not go, 
my 6on, the light of my old age, to whom alone I look 
to rule this people after I am dead and gone. You 
shall not go to die horribly, as those youths and maidens 
die; for Minos thrusts them into a labryinth made 
for him among the rocks. From that labyrinth no 
one can escape, entangled in its winding ways, before 
they meet the Minotaur, the monster who feeds upon 
the flesh of men. There he devours them horribly, 
and they never see this land again." 

Then Theseus grew red, and his ears tingled, and his 
heart beat loud in his bosom. And he stood awhile 
like a tall stone pillar on the cKffs above some hero's 
grave; and at last he spoke : 

"Therefore all the more I will go with them, and 
slay the beast." 

So they went down to the black-sailed ship, seven 
maidens, and seven youths, and Theseus before them 
all, and the people following them lamenting. But 
Theseus whispered to his companions, ''Have hope, 
for the monster is not immortal." 




Theseus and the Herald 
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Then their hearts were comforted a little; but they 
wept as they went on board, and the cliffs rang, and 
all the isles of the sea, with the voice of their lamenta- 
tion, as they sailed on toward their deaths in Crete. 

II 

Theseus stood before Minos, and they looked each 
other in the face. Minos bade them take the youths 
and maidens to prison, and cast them to the monster 
one by one, that the death of his son might be avenged. 
Then Theseus cried: 

"A boon, O Minos. Let me be thrown first to the 
beast. For I came hither for that very purpose, of 
my own will." 

"Who art thou, then, brave youth .^" 

''I am the son of him of all men thou hatest most, 
Egeus, the King of Athens, and I am come here to end 
this matter." 

Minos pondered awhile, lookiiig steadfastly at him, 
and he thought, ''The lad means to atone by his own 
death for his father's sin;" and he answered at last 
mildly : 

"Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that one 
so brave should die." 

But Theseus said, "I have sworn that I will not go 
back till I have seen the monster face to face." 

At that, Minos frowned, and said, "Then thou shalt 
see him; take the madman away." 
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They led Theseus away into the prison, with the 
other youths and maidens. 

But Ariadne, Minos' daughter, saw him, as she came 
out of her white stone hall; and she loved him for his 
courage and his majesty, and said, "Shame that such 
a youth should die!" 

And by night she went down to the prison, and told 
him all her heart; and said: 

"Flee down to your ship at once, for I have bribed 
the guards before the door. Flee, you and all your 
friends, and go back in peace to Greece." 

Theseus stood silent awhile; for he was astonished; 
but at last he said, "I cannot go home in peace, till I 
have seen and slain this Minotaur, and avenged the 
deaths of the youths and maidens, and put an end to 
the terrors of my land." 

"And will you kill the Minotaur.'^ How, then.^" 

"I know not, nor do I care; but he must be strong 
if he be too strong for me." 

Then she said, "But when you have killed him, how 
will you find your way out of the labyrinth.'^" 

'"I know not, neither do I care; but it must be a 
strange road, if I do not find it out." 

Then she said, "Fair youth, you are too bold; but 
I can help you, weak as I am. I will give you a sword, 
and with that, perhaps, you may slay the beast; and 
a clue of thread, and by that, perhaps, you may find 
your way out again." 
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Then Theseus laughed, and said, '*Am I not safe 
enough now?" And he hid the sword in his bosom, 
and rolled up the clue in his hand; then fell down 
before Ariadne, and kissed her hands; and she wept 
over him a long while, and then went away. . 

When evening came, the guards came in and led him 
away to the labyrinth. He went down into that dole- 
ful gulf, through winding paths among the rocks, under 
caverns, arches, and galleries, and over heaps of fallen 
stones. He turned on the left hand and on the right 
hand, and went up and down, till his head was dizzy; 
but all the while he held his clue. For when he went 
in he had fastened it to a stone, and left it to unroll 
out of his hand as he went on; it lasted him till he met 
the Minotaur, in a narrow chasm between black cliflFs. 

When he saw him he stopped awhile, for he had 
never seen so strange a beast. His body was a man's; 
but his head was the head of a bull. His teeth were the 
teeth of a lion, and with them he tore his prey. When 
he saw Theseus he roared, put his head down, and 
rushed right at him. 

But Theseus stepped nimbly aside, and as he passed 
by, cut him in the knee. Ere he could turn in the 
narrow path, he followed him and stabbed him again 
and again from behind. The monster fled bellowing 
wildly, for he had never before felt a wound; and 
Theseus followed at full speed, holding the clue of 
thread in his left hand. 
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Then on, through cavern after cavern, under dark 
ribs of sounding stone and up rough glens and torrent- 
beds, to the edge of the eternal snow, they went, the 
hunter and the hunted, while the hills bellowed to the 
monster's bellow. At last Theseus came up with 
him, where he lay panting on the snow, and caught 
him by the horns and killed him. Then he went back 
Umping and weary, feehng his way down by the clue of 
thread, till he came to the mouth of that doleful place; 
and saw waiting for him, whom but Ariadne! | 

He whispered, "It is done!" and showed her the 
sword. She laid her finger on her lips, and led him 
to the prison, and opened the doors and set all the 
prisoners free. — Abridged 

trib' ute, a tax paid by one nation to Min' o taur, a fabled monster. 

another as the price of peace. im mor' tal, undying; deathless, 

lab' y rinth (388), a place constructed her' aid (278), a bearer of impor- 

with a multitude of winding pas; tant messages. 

sages in which one can hardly seep' tre (368f), a stafif, the sign of 

avoid being lost. royal power, 

e' qui nox (362a), when the days and Egeus (£' joos) king of Athens. 

nights are of equal length (about Theseus {The' soos), son of Egeus. 

March 21 and Sept. 22). 

Minos {Mi' nos), king of Crete. a tone', to answer for; or to make 
dole' ful, gloomy; dismal. amends, 

chasm (380), a deep opening or gorge. A ri ad' ne, daughter of Minos. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions and read 
the sentences containing them: a great lamentation; a grave and ancient 
man; honored him as a hero; to endure in silence; like a tall stone pillar 
on the cliflfs above some hero's grave; not immortal. Use these expres- 
sions in sentences of your own. 
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Was it right for Theseus to insist on going to slay the beast? Why? 
What kind of king was Egeus? What in the story makes you think so? 

Read the conversation between Minos and Theseus; between 
Ariadne and Theseus. 

Tell in your own words how Ariadne helped Theseus. 

Read the paragraph that tells how Theseus went through the laby- 
rinth. 

Where do you think the prisoners went when they were free? 

What kind of king was Minos? What in the story makes you think 
so? What do you think of Theseus? Would you like to have him for 
a friend? Why? 



THE BELLS 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 



Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, • 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkUng of the bells. 
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Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
What a hquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 

On the Future! how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 

Hear the loud alarum bells. 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
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Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 
Bythe side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 

Yet the ear it fully knows, ' 

By the twanging 
And the clanging. 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangUng, 
How the danger sinks and swells, — 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells. 
Of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
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Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 

Hear the tolling of the bells. 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people. 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who tolhng, tolling, tolling 

In that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 
Tljey are neither man nor woman. 
They are neither brute nor human. 

They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 
Rolls 
A paean from the bells; 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells. 
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And he dances and he yells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the paean of the bells. 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time,'' 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells: 

To the tolling of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

har' mo ny, music or melody. tur' bu len cy, agitation; tumult. 

eu' pho ny (346), pleasing sound. res'o lute, constant; firm. 

men' ace, a threat. mon'o dy, mournful music by a 

ghouls (^4), demons. single singer. 

pal' pi ta' ting, throbbing. pae'an, a loud and joyous song. 



When men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their 
work, as the color-petals out of a fruitful flower. 

— John Ruskin, 
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AMONG THE CROW INDIANS 

WASfflNGTON IRVING 

Mr. Robert Campbell, in the course of one of his 
trapping expeditions, was quartered in the village of 
Arapooish, and a guest in the lodge of the chieftain. 
He had collected a large quantity of furs, and fearful 
of being plundered, deposited but a part in the lodge of 
the chief; the rest he buried in a cache. 

One night Arapooish came to the lodge with a cloudy 
brow, and seated himself, for a time not saying a word. 
At length, turning to Campbell, '* You have more furs 
with you," said he, ''than you have brought into my 
lodge.^" 

"I have," replied Campbell. 

''Where are they?" 

Campbell knew the importance of complete frank- 
ness. He described the exact place where he had 
concealed his peltries. 

"'Tis well," replied Arapooish, "you speak straight. 
It is just as you say. But your cache has been robbed. 
Go and see how many skins have been taken from it." 

Campbell examined the cax^he^ and estimated his 
loss to be about one hundred and fifty beaver skins. 

Arapooish now summoned a meeting of the village. 
He bitterly reproached his people for robbing a stranger 
who had confided to their honor; and commanded 
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that whoever had taken the skins should bring them 
back; declaring that, as Campbell was his guest and 
inmate of his lodge, he would not eat or drink until 
every skin was restored to him. 

The meeting broke up, and every one dispersed. 
Arapooish now charged Campbell to give neither 
reward nor thanks to any one who shpuld bring in the 
beaver skins, but to keep count as they were delivered. 

In a httle while the skins began to make their ap- 
pearance, a few at a time; they were laid down in the 
lodge, and those who brought them departed without 
saying a word. The day passed away. Arapooish 
sat in one corner of his lodge, wrapped in his robe, 
scarcely moving a muscle of his countenance. When 
night arrived, he demanded if all the skins had been 
brought in. Above a hundred had been given up, 
and Campbell expressed himself as contented. Not 
so the Crow chieftain. He fasted all that night, nor 
tasted a drop of water. 

In the morning some more skins were brought in, 
and continued to come, one and two at a time through- 
out the day, until but a few were wanting to make 
the number complete. Campbell was now anxious to 
put an end to this fasting of the old chief, and again 
declared that he was perfectly satisfied. 

Arapooish demanded what number of skins were yet 
wanting. On being told, he whispered to some of his 
people, who disappeared. After a time the number 
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/ 
were brought in, though it was evident they were not 

any of the skins that had been stolen, but others 

gleaned in the village. 

"Is it all right now?" demanded Arapooish. 

"All is right," repKed Campbell. 

"Good! Now bring me meat and drink!" 

When they were alone together, Arapooish had a 
conversation with his guest. 

"When you come another time among the Crows," 
said he, "don't hide your goods; trust to them and 
they will not wrong you. Put your goods in the lodge 
of a chief, and they are sacred; hide them in a cachey 
and any one who j&nds will steal them. My people 
have now given up your goods for my sake; but there 
are some f©oUsh young men who may be troublesome. 
Don't hnger, therefore, but pack your horses and be 
off." 

Campbell took his advice, and made his way safely 
out of the country. He has ever since maintained 
that the Crows are not so black as they are painted. 
"Trust to their honor," says he, "and you are safe." 

cache (397, cash), a hole in the ground quar' tared, lodged. 

used for hiding provisions or dis persed', here, disappeared; 

suppHes. left. 

The Crows, a tribe of American In- ex pe di'' tions, journeys; exeur- 

dians who lived on the eastern sions. 

slopes and plains of the Rocky as' tim a ted, reckoned or counted. 

Mountains. They were tall and palt' ries, furs. 

athletic, and were great hunters. Ar a poo' ish, a Crow chief. 
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Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences that 
contain them. Use these words in original sentences. 

Read the conversation between Robert Campbell and Arapooish. 
Repeat the expression, **You speak straight." What does it mean? 

Read from the story in answer to these questions : What did Arapooish 
say at the meeting of the village? When did he break the fast? What 
did he advise Campbell to do when he went again among the Crows? 

What kind of Indiaii was Arapooish? Why do you think so? 



THE WHITE MAN'S FOOT 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

From his wanderings far to eastward. 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned lagoo. 
The great traveller, the great boaster, 
Full of new and strange adventures. 
Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures, 
Laughing answered him in this wise: 
''Ugh! it is indeed lagoo! 
No one else beholds such wonders!'' 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea- Water, 
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Broader than the Gitche Gumee, 
Bitter so that none could drink it! 
At each other looked the warriors, 
Looked the women at each other, 
Smiled, and said, '*It cannot be so! 
Kaw!" they said, '*it cannot be so!". 

O'er it, said he, o'er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 
A canoe with wings came flying. 
Bigger than a grove of pine-trees. 
Taller than the tallest tree-tops! 
And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other; 
'*Kaw!" they said, **we don't beUeve it!" 

From its mouth, he said, to greet him. 

Came Waywassimo, the lightning. 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee! 

And the warriors and the women 

Laughed aloud at poor lagoo; 

*'Kaw!" they said, "what tales you tell us!" 

In it, said he, came a people. 
In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors; 
Painted white were all their faces. 
And with hair their chins were covered! 
And the warriors and the women 
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Laughed and shouted in derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 
"Kaw!" they said, "what Ues you tell us! 
Do not think that we beheve them!" 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 

To their jeering and their jesting: 

"True is all lagoo tells us; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions. 

Seen the people with white faces, 

Seen the coming of this^ bearded 

People of the wooden vessel 

From the regions of the morning. 

From the shining land of Wabun. 

" Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand. 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Whereso'er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 
Whereso'er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White-man's Foot in blossom. 




lagoo sees the "Canoe with Pinions" 
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"Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers. 
And the heart's right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see us. 
Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

"I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people. 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feehng 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 



4 



Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me, vague and cloud-like: 
I beheld our nation scattered, 
All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, warring with each other; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
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Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of Autumn!" 

Wab' un (347), a land lying eastward. Gitch e Man' i to, the Great Spirit, 

lagoo (Eah' goo), an Indian traveler. Gitch e Gu' mee, a great lake, 

Way' was si md, lightning. Ah' mo, a stinging fly. 
An ne mee' kee, thunder. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions: new and 
strange adventures; great canoe with pinions; shouted in derision; 
regions of the morning; right hand of friendship; speaking many tongues; 
canoes of thunder; marvels many. 



KEEPING NEW YEAR'S DAY 

EMILE SOUVESTRE 

January 1st. — It is raining, and I am depressed and 
out of temper as I walk up and down my attic. I try 
to Ught my fire, but the matches are bad and the wood 
does not kindle. I throw down my bellows in disgust 
and drop into my old arm-chair. 

Twelve o'clock. — Paulette has just come in to wish 
me a happy New Year. She brought me a wallflower 
in full bloom that she herself had grown. The gift 
was a part of herself — the result of her patience, her 
perseverance, her care. The plant stood in a common 
pot, which Paulette, who is a bandbox-maker, had 
covered with gaily-flowered paper. Ugly as this was, 
I valued the attention and good will that it showed. 
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This unexpected gift, and the Uttle girl's modest 
blushes and stammered compliments, dispelled as by a 
sunbeam the mist in my mind. I made Paulette sit 
down and asked her questions. 

At first she answered in monosyllables; but very soon 
she grew confidential. The poor child leads a hard 
hfe. She is an orphan, and has a brother and a sister, 
and they all live with their grandmother who is very 
poor. Paulette helps her grandmother to make band- 
boxes, her Uttle sister Perrine is beginning to use the 
needle, and her brother Henry is apprenticed to a 
printer. They would get on very well if clothes did 
not wear out, if appetites did not grow larger, and if 
sunshine could be had all the year round, if candles 
did not burn up so fast, and if wood were not so dear. 

The fireplace in their garret is so large that a fagot in 
it looks hke a match. It is so near the roof that rain 
and hail are blown down upon the hearth, so that they 
have stopped using it. Their grandmother has often 
spoken of a stove that is for sale close by, but it costs 
seven francs; and they can not aflFord so much. 

As Paulette talked, I began to make plans. I found 
that she and her brother and sister and grandmother 
were going out at once to the different people for whom 
they work. I then told her that I would come to see 
her in the evening, and thanking her again, sent her 
home. 

I set the wallflower in a ray of sunshine in the open 
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window. The sky had cleared, and birds were singing. 
I sang now as I moved about in my room and put on 
my hat and coat to go out. 

Three 6* dock. — I have had a talk with my neighbor 
who knows all about chimneys. He will mend my 
old stove and make it as good as new. At five o'clock 
we are to set it up in the grandmother's room. 

Midnight. — Everything is all right. At the time 
agreed upon we found the old bandbox-maker still out. 
My neighbor set up the stove and I placed a dozen 
logs from my winter store in the fireplace. I shall 
make up for the loss o£ them by walking more or by 
going to bed earher. 

My heart beat at every step on the stairway. I 
was so afraid they would come too soon and spoil 
the surprise. But, no, we were ready for them. The 
Ughted stove hummed. The little lamp burned on the 
table, with a bottle of oil on a shelf near by. My 
neighbor had gone; and my fear was turned into 
impatience. 

At last I heard voices. The children pushed open 
the door and ran in — and then stopped, staring. 

When they saw the lamp, the stove, and the visitor 
standing like a magician in the midst of these wonders, 
they drew back almost frightened. Paulette was the 
first to understand; and when the grandmother who 
had come up more slowly, arrived, there were tears and 
thanks and ecstasies. 
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But the wonders were not yet at an end. The little 
sister opened the oven door and found roasted chest- 
nuts. The grandmother found bottles of cider on the 
dresser; and from under the table I drew the basket in 
which I had placed a cold tongue, a pot of butter, and 
rolls. 

The httle family had never seen such a feast. They 
laid the cloth and set to. I had brought only the 
supper; they suppUed the enjoyment of it. 

The evening passed Uke a moment. The old woman, 
with tears and smiles together, told the story of her 
life. Perrine sang an old ballad with her fresh young 
voice. Henry told us about the great writers of the 
day to whom he carries their proofs. 

I came home slowly, thinking over the simple events 
of my evening. It brought me both comfort and wis- 
dom. Now I shall never mind New Year's Day again. 
I know that no one is so poor as to have nothing to 
give and nothing to receive. — Adapted 

mon' o syl la bles (388), words of one fag' ot, a bundle of sticks or small 

syllable. twigs used for fuel, 

con fi den' tial (335), here, trusting or franc, a silver coin used in France 

confiding. — value about 20 cents, 

ap pren' ticed, bound to work under a ec' sta sies, excessive joy. 

master for a certain time in order 

to learn a trade or business. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences that 
contain them. Use these words in original sentences. 
Tell the story in your own words. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES , 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread. 

Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail. 
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And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 

Old Ironsides, the name given to the har' pies, plunderers or robbers. * 

frigate Constitution^ a ship of A harpy was a fabulous 

the War of 1812. winged monster with the face 

en' sign (378), the flag of ^ ship; a of a woman, and the body and 

distinguishing flag or banner. claws of a vulture. 

Study. — The poet gives us vivid pictures of the ship. Try to see 
these pictures as you read and talk with your teacher about the following 
expressions: her tattered ensign; meteor of the ocean air; sweep the 
clouds; knelt the vanquished foe; the harpies of the shore; eagle of the 
sea; shattered hulk; nail to the mast her holy flag; set every threadbare 
sail; the hghtning and the gale. 

The poem was written when it was proposed to break up the 
old ship as unfit for service. The poet thought that she should be kept 
in the navy as an object of national interest. In response to the senti- 
ment aroused by the poem the ship was not destroyed. She was used as 
a training ship at times. Since 1897 she has been at the navy yard 
in Boston. 



WHAT IS COAL? 

A. CHASE AND E. CLOW 

What is coal? How came we to know that if we 
bored pits a quarter of a mile deep, and sometimes 
deeper, into the earth, we should find a black stone 
that would burn and be so useful for fuel? 

Coal is found in seams or beds. In some coal-fields, 
as many as eighty of these beds have been counted, and 
in some other places double this number. Some of the 
seams are as thin as a leaf, and they range through 
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every thickness to nearly thirty feet. The beds are 
not dug out for fuel unless they reach a thickness of 
two or three feet at least, as they would not pay for 
working. 

The seams or beds are called measures, and if they 
had lain flat in the crust of the earth, it is pretty certain 
that we should never have known much about them. 
But the coal measures are not flat; they slope or dip, 
and stretch upward as well as downward, and the edge 
of the coal bed, here and there, crops out on the sur- 
face. This surface coal is not as good as the deep- 
seated coal, but it was the first used, and it shows the 
direction of the slope or dip. 

When once this slope was found, it was easier to sink 
a shaft down to the coal, the depth of which was 
reckoned beforehand, than to keep digging the coal 
deeper and deeper from the spot where it outcropped. 

In Belgium the coal measures are tilted nearly up- 
right, and, therefore, must be dug from the surface 
downward, deeper and deeper. There is a mine in 
Middle Island, New Zealand, fifty feet thick and 3000 
feet above the sea level. Here the fuel is tunneled 
out, no shafts are sunk, and there are no explosions of 
the dangerous gas called fire-damp. The filled trucks 
going down the slope of the mountain pull up at the 
same time a train of empty ones to be filled. 

Everywhere between the beds of coal are strata or 
layers of other rocks, such as sandstones, shales, and 
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clays, which seem to have been left many, many years 
ago as sediment in the bottom of water. The roof of 
the coal or rock, just above the coal-bed, as well as the 
floor, is, as a rule, a shale of hardened mud. 

These shales, which spUt very easily, have stamped 
upon them impressions of leaves and ferns, and even 
the fossil stems and roots of plants — often the reUcs 
of lofty trees! If we magnify a thin scale or section of 
coal, a plantUke structure can be seen. There is a kind 
of coal, called lignite, or brown coal, which seems to be 
the link between true coal and Kving plants. Now 
and then a trunk of a tree is dug out, one end of which 
is scarcely changed from wood to mineral matter, the 
middle of it is brown coal, and the other end true coal. 
Fossil plants in the coal measures vary in kind' accord- 
ing to the place of the beds. Those farthest north, 
such as are in the Greenland coal, are like the plants 
which grow in Middle Europe. 

Marks of ferns are more common than any other 
plant in the coal measures. The beautiful fronds or 
leaves which, as there are no flowers, bear* on their 
surface the fruit or spores of new plants, are very 
plentiful. This is not because they were the only 
plants which grew in those ages long gone by, but 
because they were so resinous as to be the last to decay. 
Besides ferns, we can trace in the texture of coal the 
grain of pine and fir wood, or the cone-bearing trees; 
and in the fossil stems, plants hke the common moss. 
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Our present ferns and club mosses are pigmies com- 
pared with those that lived so long ago, which were 
the size of giant trees. Similar lofty tree-ferns now 
grow fifty or sixty feet high in the islands of the South 
Pacific Ocean. 




Trees of the Age when the Making of Coal Began 

From these facts we infer that the coal-beds are a 
changed state of former vegetation, and that the bitu- 
men of the coal is the altered resin and turpentine, so 
plentiful in trees of the fir and pitch family. To 
account for the great depth and the number of the 
coal-beds, we may be certain that every seam was, 
however far back, a field of vegetation on the surface 
of the earth, and that every layer of shale or clay, now 
the floor and roof of the coal-beds, was formed by mud 
settUng down at the bottom of water. 
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The land has been covered by water as many times, 
at least, as there are strata or layers of shale; and has 
become dry again as many times as there are beds of 
coal. We believe, too, because the plants were tropical 
and of great size, that the coal countries must have 
been, at times, much hotter than now. 

Fossil remains of animals such as can live only in hot 
cUmates, and others which can live in cold cUmates, 
are found in abundance in the rocks. The nature of 
the rocks thus proves that, at long intervals, the land 
has had to bear the extremes of heat or cold for ages 
together. 

When we walk in some of our woods, we sink up to 
our knees in the fallen leaves. As these leaves decay, 
they form a vegetable soil. Every autumn brings 
down the leaves and adds a new layer to its depth, so 
that by the time a hundred years have passed by, this 
soil has become very deep, and in it are buried whole 
forests of ancient trees! 

In Europe there are many peat meadows or bogs. 
These bogs are masses of vegetation formed of the 
matted roots of decayed grasses and mosses which die 
down every year, and of the fresh annual growths that 
take their place. In the deep Irish bogs are found 
half-fossil trees, called bog oaks, out of which fancy, 
articles are often carved. The deep parts of the bogs 
are dense and dark from the pressure of the soil above, 
and seem Hke hgnite or coal. Roman pavements 
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have been found ten feet below the surface of some of 
the European bogs. 

Now let us look forward, say twenty thousand 
years. By that time the land will have sunk and 
been heaved up again many times; many changes 
of layers of sediment and new growths of bogs will 
have occurred. Then, that which is marshy land 
stretching out in the sunshine will have sunk deep 
down into the earth, will have been pressed into a dense 
substance by the heavy earth above it, and have be- 
come only as many inches thick as at first it was yards. 
Heat and chemical forces, acting upon this through 
so many ages, will have changed it into the black, 
shiny mineral which we call coal. 

sed' i ment, matter that settles to the pet' ri fled, changed to stone. 

bottom of a liquid. fos' sils, vegetable or animal sub- 
res' in ous (331), full of resin, a solid, stances imbedded in the earth 

inflammable substance that ex- and petrified. 

udes from plants. bi tu' men, pitch, 
pig' mies, dwarfs. 



THE PETRIFIED FERN 

MARY BOLLES BRANCH 

In a valley, centuries ago. 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 

Veining deUcate and fibres tender; 
Waving when the wind crept down so low; 

Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
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Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned it. 
But no foot of man e'er trod that way; 
Earth was young and keeping hohday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main. 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches. 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain; 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries; 
But the little fern was not of these. 
Did not number with the hills and trees. 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way. 
No one came to note it day by day. 

Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood. 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 

Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood. 

Crushed the Uttle form in soft moist clay. 

Covered it and hid it safe away, 

O, the long, long centuries since that day! 

O, the agony, O, life's bitter cost. 

Since that useless little fern was lost! 

Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature's secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
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He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern's life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away. 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions: centuries 
ago; veining delicate; silent main; snowy avalanches; nature revelled; 
nature's secrets; fairy pencillings; the petrified fern. 



TOBY VECK'S NEW YEAR'S DINNER 

CHARLES DICKENS 

[Toby, sometimes called Trotty, was a porter who stood all day in 
all weathers just outside a church door and waited for jobs.] 

"Dinner-time!" said Toby, trotting up and down 
before the church. "Ah!" 

Toby's nose and his eyeUds were very red; he winked 
very much, and his shoulders were very near his ears; 
his legs were very stiff, and altogether he was a long 
way upon the frosty side of cool. 

"Dinner-time!" repeated Toby, using his right hand 
muffler like a boxing glove, and punishing his chest for 
being cold. "Ah-h-h-h-h!" 

He took a silent trot, after that, for a minute or two. 

"There's nothing," said Toby breaking forth afresh, 
— but here he stopped short in his trot, and with a 
face of great interest and some alarm, felt his nose 
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carefully all the way up. It was but a little way (not 
being much of a nose) and he had soon finished. 

"I thought it was gone," said Toby/ trotting off 
again. "It's all right, however.'' 

"There's nothing," said Toby, "more regular in its 
coming round than dinner-time, and nothing less regu- 
lar in its coming round than dinner. That's the great 
difference between 'em. I don't know What we poor 
people are coming to." 

"Why, Father, Father!" said a pleasant voice, hard 
by. Toby heard it; started; stopped; and found 
himself face to face with his own child, and looking 
close into her eyes. Trotty kissed the Ups belonging 
to the eyes, and squeezed the blooming face between 
his hands. 

"Why, Pet," said Trotty, "I didn't expect you 
today." 

"Neither did I expect to come. Father," cried the 
girl, nodding her head and smiling as she spoke. "But 
here I am! And not alone; not alone!" 

"Why, you don't mean to say," observed Trotty, 
looking curiously at a covered basket which she carried 
in her hand, "that you" — 

"Smell it. Father dear," said Meg, ''only smell it!" 

Trotty was going to lift up the cover at once, in a 
great hurry, when she gayly interposed her hand. 

"No, no, no," said Meg, with the glee of a child. 
"Lengthen it out a little. Let me just lift up the 
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corner; just the lit-tle ti-ny cor-ner, you know/' said 
Meg, suiting the action to the word with the utmost 
gentleness, and speaking very softly, as if she were 
afraid of being overheard by something inside the 
basket. *'There, now! What's that!" 

Toby took the shortest possible sniff at the edge of 
the basket, and cried out in rapture, "Why, it's hot!" 

"It's burning hot!" cried Meg. "Ha, ha, ha! It's 
scalding hot!" 

"Ha, ha, ha!" roared Toby, with a sort of kick. 
"It's scalding hot!" 

"But what is it. Father?" said Meg. "Come! 
You haven't guessed what it is. And you must guess 
what it is. I can't think of taking it out, till you guess 
what it is. Don't be in such a hurry! Wait a minute! 
A little bit more of the cover. Now guess!" 

Meg was in a perfect fright lest he should guess 
right too soon; shrinking away, as she held the basket 
towards him; curling up her pretty shoulders; stop- 
ping her ear with her hand, as if by doing so she could 
keep the right word out of Toby's lips; and laughing 
softly the whole time. 

Meanwhile Toby, putting a hand on each knee, bent 
down his nose to the basket, and took a long inspira- 
tion at the lid, the grin upon his withered face expand- 
ing in the process, as if he were inhaling laughing-gas. 

"Ah! It's very nice," said Toby. "It isn't — I 
suppose it isn't Polonies.^" 
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"No, no, no!" cried Meg, delighted. "Nothing 
Kke Polonies!" 

"No," said Toby after another sniff. "It's — 
mellower than Polonies. It's very nice. It improves 
every moment. It's too decided for trotters, isn't it.^' 

Meg was in an ecstasy. He could not have gone 
wider of the mark than trotters — except Polonies. 

"Liver?" said Toby, communing with himself. 
"No. There's a mildness about it that don't answer 
to liver. Pettitoes? No. It's not faint enough for 
pettitoes. It wants the stringiness of cock's heads. 
And I know it isn't sausages. I'll tell you what it is. 
It's chitterUngs!" 

" No, it isn't ! " cried Meg, in a burst of delight. " No 
it isn't!" 

"Why, what am I a-thinking of!" said Toby, sud- 
denly recovering a position as near the perpendicular 
as it was possible for him to assume. "I shall forget 
my own name next. It's tripe!" 

Tripe it was; and Meg, in high joy, protested he 
should say, in half a minute more, it was the best tripe 
ever stewed. 

"And so," said Meg, busying herself with her basket; 
"I'll lay the cloth at once. Father; for I have brought 
the tripe in a basin, and tied the basin up in a pocket- 
handkerchief; and if I like to be proud for once, and 
spread that for a cloth, and call it a cloth, there's no 
law to prevent me; is there. Father? Where will 




Tobey Veck and Meg 
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you dine, Father? On the post or on the steps? Dear, 
dear, how grand we are. Two places to choose from!" 

"The steps today, my Pet," said Trotty. "Steps in 
dry weather. Post in wet. There's a greater conven- 
ience in the steps at all times, because of the sitting 
down; but they're rheumatic in the damp." 

"Then here," said Meg, clapping her hands, after a 
moment's bustle; "here it is, all ready! And beautiful 
it looks! Come, Father. Come!" 

Since his discovery of the contents of the basket, 
Trotty had been standing looking at her; now, as he 
was stooping to sit down, the chimes rang. 

"Amenl" said Trotty, pulUng off his hat and looking 
up toward them. 

"Amen to the bells. Father?" cried Meg. 

"They broke in Kke a grace, my dear," said Trotty, 
taking his seat. "They'd say a good one, I am sure, 
if they could. Many's the kind thing they say to me," 

"The bells do, Father!" laughed Meg as she set the 
basin and a knife and fork before him. "Well!" 

"Seem to, my Pet," said Trotty, falling to with 
great vigor. "And where's the difference? If I hear 
'em what does it matter whether they speak it or not? 
Why bless you, my dear," said Toby, pointing at the 
tower, "how often have I heard them say 'Toby Veck, 
Toby Veck, keep a good heart, Toby!' A milUon 
times? More!" 

"Well, I never!" cried Meg. 
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**When things are very bad," said Trotty, "very 
bad indeed, I mean; almost at the worst; then it's 
^Toby Veek, Toby Veek, job coming soon, Toby! 
Toby Veek, Toby Veek, job coming soon, Toby!' ' 
That way/' 

"And it comes — at last, Father," said Meg. 

"Always," answered Toby. "Never fails." 

While this discourse was holding, Toby made no 
pause in his attack upon the savory meat before him, 
but cut and ate, and cut and drank, and cut and chewed, 
and dodged about, from tripe to hot potato, and from 
hot potato back again to tripe, with an unflagging 
relish. Happening now to look all round the street — 
in case anybody should be beckoning from door or 
window, for a porter — his eyes encountered Meg 
sitting opposite him busy watching his progress with a 
smile of happiness. 

"Why, forgive me!" said Trotty, dropping his knife 
and fork. "Meg! why didn't you tell me what a beast 
I was? Sitting here, cramming and stuffing; and you 
never so much as breaking your precious fast." 

"But I have broken it. Father. I have had my 
dinner." 

"Nonsense," said Toby. "Two dinners in one day! 
It isn't possible! You might as well tell me that two 
New Year's Days will come together, or that I have 
had a gold head all my Ufe, and never changed it." 

"I have had my dinner, Father," said Meg, "and if 
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you'll go on with yours, I'll tell you how your dinner 
came to be brought." 

She looked into his face with her clear eyes, and 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, motioned him to go 
on while the meat was hot. So Toby took up his knife 
and fork again, and went to work. — Adapted 

Po lo' nies (371), Bologna sausages, per pen die' u lar, upright. 

trot' ters, pig's feet. sa' vor y (371), pleasing to the 

pet ti' toes, potatoes. taste and smell. 

chit' ter lings, small sausages. in spi ra' tion (328b), breathing in. 

dis course', conversation. ec' sta sy (371), great delight. 

un flag' ging, unfailing. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences that con- 
tain them. 

Read from the story in answer to these questions: Who was Toby 
Veck? What did Meg wish Toby to do before she opened the basket? 

Read one of Toby's guesses. Try to say the words as Toby said them. 
What two places did Toby have to dine? What determined his choice? 
Repeat the conversation about the bells. 

Each of the following words expresses some degree of pleasure: 
delighted smiling gayly happiness 

ecstasy rapture glee joy 

Pronounce them distinctly as you read the sentences in which they are 
found. 

Charles Dickens, (1812-1870), was one of the great English novelists. 
In his youth he endured the hardships of poverty, and many of his books 
tell of the lives and sorrows of the poor. He wrote to help them.. This 
selection is taken from The Chimes, a Christmas story. 



Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the king within; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
Which from that presence win. —Edwin Arnold 
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THE CURATE AND THE MULBERRY TREE 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 

And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word; 

But again with a woi;d, when the curate said, "Hey," 

She put forth her mettle and gallop'd away. 

As near to the gates of the city he rode. 

While the sun of September all briUiantly glowed. 

The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild brier; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 

Hung, large, black and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 

The curate was hungry and thirsty to boot; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long'd for the 

fruit; 
With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed. 
And he stood up erect on the^back of his steed; 
On the saddle he stood while the creature stood still. 
And he gathered the fruit till he took his good fill. 

"Sure jiever," he thought, "was a creature so rare. 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare; 
Lo, here now I stand," and he gazed all around, 
"As safe and as steady as if on the ground; 
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Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry, ' Hey '? '" 

He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond revery; 

At the sound of the word the good mare made a push, 

And down went the priest in the wild-brier bush. 

He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed. 

Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 

tract' a ble, easily taught or managed, cours' er, a swift horse. 

rev' er y, a day-dream. doc' ile (368), easily managed. 

Studt. — Tell the story of the poem in your own words. 



THE WANDERER 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

On one occasion, a few years ago, on my return from 
the field at evening, I was told that a foreigner had 
asked for lodgings during the night, but that influenced 
by his appearance, my mother had very reluctantly 
refused his request. I found her by no means satisfied 
with her decision. 

"What if a son of mine was in a strange land?" she 
inquired, self-reproachfuUy. 

Greatly to her relief, I volunteered to go in pursuit 
of the wanderer, and, taking a cross-path over the 
field, soon overtook him. He had just been rejected 
at the house of our nearest neighbor, and was standing 
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in a state of perplexity in the street. His looks quite 
justified my mother's suspicions. He was an olive- 
complexioned, black-bearded Italian, with an eye like 
a live coal. 

With some diflSculty I gave him to understand my 
errand, when he overwhelmed me with thanks, and 
joyfully followed me back. He took his seat with us 
at the supper table. When we were all gathered 
around the hearth that cold autumnal evening, he told 
us, partly by words and partly by gestures, the story 
of his life and misfortunes, amused us with descriptions 
of the grape-gatherings and festivals of his sunny clime, 
and edified my mother with a recipe for making bread 
of chestnuts. 

In the morning, when, after breakfast, his dark 
sullen face lighted up and his fierce eye moistened with 
grateful emotion as in his own silvery Tuscan accent 
he poured out his thanks, we marvelled at the fears 
which had so nearly closed our door against him. As 
he departed, we all felt that he had left with us the 

blessing of the poor. — Abridged 

per plex' i ty, doubt; bewilderment. Tus' can, of Tuscany, Italy. 

ed' i fled, instructed; taught. re ject' ed, refused. 

for' eign er (378), a person coming re luc' tant ly, unwillingly. 

from a foreign land. mar' yelled, wondered, 

ac' cent (368), here, words or speech. 

Study. — Read these expressions distinctly and talk with your teacher 
about them: in a state of perplexity; he overwhelmed me with thanks; 
partly by gestures; his dark sullen face lighted up; an eye like a live 
coal; the blessing of the poor. 
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SNOW-BOUND 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In Raffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet. 
Between the andirons' straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 
What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

couch' ant (23S), lying down. sil hou ette', a shadow picture. 
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THE GORILLA HUNT 

PAUL B. Du CHAILLU 

The next day we went out all together for a gorilla 
hunt. We saw several gorilla tracks, and about noon 
divided our party, in the hope of surrounding the rest- 
ing place of one whose tracks were very plain. 

Night came upon us while we were still beating the 
bush, and it was determined to camp out and try our 
luck again on the morrow. Of course, I was only too 
glad. We shot some monkeys and birds, built our 
camp, and, while the men roasted their monkey meat 
over the coals, I held my birds before the blaze on a 
stick. Fortunately we had food enough, and of a good 
kind, for the next day. 

We started early, and pushed for the most dense and 
impenetrable part of the forest, in hopes to find the 
very home of the beast. Hour after hour we travelled, 
and yet no signs of gorilla. 

Suddenly Miengai uttered a little cluck with his 
tongue, which is the native's way of showing that 
something is stirring, and that a sharp look-out is 
necessary. Presently I noticed a noise as of some one 
breaking down branches or twigs of trees. 

This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the eager 
looks of the men. The singular noise of the breaking of 
tree-branches continued. We walked with the greatest 
care, making no noise at all. The countenances of 
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the men showed that they thought themselves engaged 
in a very serious undertaking; but we pushed on, 
until finally we thought we saw, through the thick 
woods, the moving of the branches and small trees 
which the great beast was tearing down, probably to 
get from them the berries and fruits on which he lives. 

Suddenly, as we were creeping along, in a silence 
which made a heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the 
woods filled with the tremendous barking of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and 
presently before us stood an immense gorilla. He had 
gone through the jungle on his all-fours; but when he 
saw our party he erected himself, and looked us boldly 
in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, 
and was a sight I think never to forget. Nearly six 
feet high, with immense body, huge chest, and great 
muscular arms, with fiercely-glaring, large, deep gray 
eyes, stood this king of the African forests. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat 
his breast with his huge fists till it resounded like an 
immense bass-drum; meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and awful 
noise heard in these African woods. It begins with a 
sharp bark, like an angry dog, then glides into a deep 
bass roll, which closely resembles the roll of distant 
thunder along the sky, for which I have sometimes 
been tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. 
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His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood mo- 
tionless on the defensive, and the crest of short hair 
which stands on his forehead began to twitch rapidly 
up and down, while his powerful fangs were shown as 
he again sent forth a thunderous roar. He advanced 
a few steps — then stopped to utter that hideous roar 
again — and finally stopped when at a distance of 
about six yards from us. — Abridged 

go rir la, an African ape. mus' cu lar, with strong muscles, 

coun' te nance, face. • powerful, 

se' ri ous, grave; not trifling. bass {bMe), sounded with deep 

im pen' e tra ble, not to be entered; tones. 

impassable. on the defensive, ready to resist 

Mi en' gal, an African guide. an attack. 

fang, a long pointed tooth. 

Study. — Read in the second paragraph about the hunters' camp and 
their evening meal. 

What made the hunters know that the gorilla was near? 

Describe in your own words the appearance of the gorilla; his height, 
his eyes, his arms. How did he show that he was not afraid.^ 

Read the description of the gorilla's roar. 

The men thought they were engaged in a very serious undertaking. 
Do you think so? 



OPPORTUNITY 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

There is a tide in the aflFairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
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CLOVER 

JOHN BANISTER TABB 

Little masters, hat in hand 
Let me in your presence stand. 
Till your silence solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 

Tell me — for I long to know — 
How, in darkness there below. 
Was your fairy fabric spun, 
Spread and fashioned, three in one. 

Did your gossips gold and blue, 
Sky and Sunshine, choose for you, 
Ere your triple forms were seen, 
Suited liveries of green .^ 

Can ye, — if ye dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed, — 
Like the Genie, once again 
Get you back into the grain .^ 

Little masters, may I stand 
In your presence, hat in hand, 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery? 
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JOHN HALIFAX 

DINAH MULOCH CRAIK 



"Get out of Mr. Fletcher's road, ye idle — '* 

"Vagabond," I think Sally Watkins was going to 
say, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round surprised; but 
when the lad addressed turned, fixed his eyes on each 
of us for a moment, and made way for us, we ceased to 
wonder. Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he was, 
the poor boy looked anything but a "vagabond.** 

"Thee need not go into the wet, my lad. Keep 
close to the wall, and there will be shelter enough for 
both us and thee,'* said my father, as he pulled my 
Kttle hand-carriage into the alley, under cover from 
the pelting rain. The lad with a grateful look put 
out a hand likewise, and pushed me farther in. 

Sally Watkins called from her house door, "Wouldn't 
Master Phineas come in and sit by the fire a bit? " But 
I liked staying at the mouth of the alley, watching the 
autumnal shower come sweeping down the street; 
besides I wanted to look again at the stranger lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remained leaning against 
the wall. He took little or no notice of us, but kept 
his eyes fixed on the pavement watching the eddying 
raindrops. 
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I do not suppose my father cast a single glance or 
thought on the boy, whom from a sense of justice he 
had tnade take shelter beside us. In truth I saw by the 
restless way in which he poked his stick into the little 
waterpools, that he was longing to be in his tan-yard 
close by. 

He pulled out his great silver watch. ** Twenty- 
three minutes lost by this shower. Phineas, my son, 
how am I to get thee safe home.^ Unless thee wilt go 
with me to the tan-yard — ?" 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel Fletcher 
to have for his only child such a sickly creature as I, 
now, at sixteen, as helpless and useless to him as a baby. 
*'Well, well, I must find some one to go home with 
thee. Here, Sally — Sally Watkins! do any of thy 
lads want to earn an honest penny?" 

Sally was out of ear-shot; but I noticed that as the 
lad near us heard my father's words, the color rushed 
over his face, and he started forward involuntarily. 
I had not before perceived how wasted and hungry- 
looking he was. 

"Sir, I want work; may I earn a penny?" 

He spoke in good English, and taking oflF his tattered 
old cap, looked into my father's face. 

"What is thy name, lad?" 

"John HaUfax." 

"How old might thee be, John Halifax?" 

"Fourteen, sir." 




John Halifax, Mr. Fletcher, and Phineas 
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"Thee art used to work?" 

"Yes." 

"What sort of work?" 

"Anything that I can get to do." 

"Well," said my father, after a pause, "thee shall 
take my son home, and I'll give thee a groat. Let me 
see; art thee a lad to be trusted?" And Abel Fletcher 
jingled temptingly the silver money in the pockets of 
his long flapped waistcoat. "I say, art thee a lad to 
be trusted?" 

John HaUfax neither answered nor decUned his eyes. 
He seemed to feel that this was a critical moment, and 
he met it, and conquered in silence. 

"Lad, shall I give thee the groat now?" 

"Not till IVe earned it, sir." 

So drawing his hand back, my father slipped the 
money into mine, and left us. 

It still rained slightly, so we remained under cover. 
John Halifax leaned in his old place, and did not at- 
tempt to talk. Once only, when the draught through 
the alley made me shiver, he pulled my cloak round 
me carefully. 

As soon as the rain ceased, we took our way home — 
he guiding my carriage along in silence. I wished he 
would talk. 

"How strong you are!" said I sighing, when, with a 
sudden pull, he had saved me from being overturned 
by a horseman riding past. 
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"Am I? Well, I shall want my strength." 

"How?" 

"To earn my living." 

He drew up his broad shoulders, and planted on the 
pavenjent a firmer foot, as if he knew he had the world 
before him — would meet it single-handed and without 
fear. 

We soon became quite sociable together. He guided 
me carefully out of the town into the Abbey walk, 
flecked with sunshine through overhanging trees. 
Once he stopped to pick the large brown fan of a horse- 
chestnut leaf. 

"It's pretty, isn't it — only it shows that autumn is 
come." 

"And how shall you Uve in the winter, when there is 
no work to be had?" 

"I don't know." 

The lad's countenance fell, and that hungry, weary 
look, which had vanished while we talked, returned. 

"Ah!" I cried when we left the shade of the Abbey 
trees, and crossed the street; "here we are at home!" 

"Are you? Good-day then, which means good-bye." 

I started. " Not good-bye just yet! " said I, trying 
painfully to disengage myself from my Uttle carriage 
and mount the steps. John HaUfax came to my aid. 

"Suppose you let me carry you. I could — and — 
and — it — would be great fun, you know." 

I put my arms around his neck; he lifted me safely 
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and carefully, and set me at my own door. Then with 
another good-bye he again turned to go. 

My heart cried after him. What I said I do not 
remember, but it caused him to return. 

"Is there anything more I can do for you, sir.^ '' 

"Don't call me 'sir;' I am only a boy like your- 
self. I want you; don't go yet. Ah! here comes my 
father!" 

"So here thee be — hast thou taken care of my son? 
Did he give thee thy groat, lad?" 

We had neither of us once thought of the money. 

When I acknowledged this, my father laughed, called 
John an honest lad, and began searching in his pocket 
for some larger coin. 

"Stop, lad — here is thy groat, and a shilling added, 
for being kind to my son." 

"Thank you, but I don't want payment for kind- 



ness." 



He kept the groat, and put back the shilling into my 
father's hand. 

"Eh!" said the old man much astonished, "thee'rt 
an odd lad; but I can't stay talking with thee. Come 
in to dinner, Phineas — I say," turning back to John 
Halifax with a sudden thought, "art thee hungry?" 

"Very hungry." Nature gave way at last, and 
great tears came into the poor lad's eyes. "Nearly 
starving." 

"Bless me! then get in and have thy dinner. But 
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first — " and my father held him by the shoulder; 
"thee art a decent lad?" 

"Yes," almost indignantly. 

"Thee works for thy living?" 

"I do whenever I can get it." 

"Thee hast never been in jail?" 

"No," thundered the lad, with a furious look. "I 
don't want your dinner, sir; I would have stayed, 
because your son asked me, and he was civil to me, and 
I Uked him. Good-day, sir." 

I caught him by the hand, and would not let him go. 

"There, get in, lads, make no more ado," said Abel 
Fletcher. 

II 

Dinner was over; my father and I took ours in the 
large parlor, where the stiff, high-backed chairs eyed 
one another in opposite rows across the wide oaken 
floor, shiny and hard as marble, and slippery as glass. 
I dared not bring the poor wandering lad into this, my 
father's domain; but as soon as he was away in the 
tan-yard, I sent for John. 

Jael brought him in. "Phineas, the lad ha' got his 
dinner, and you mustn't keep 'un long. I bean't going 
to let you knock yourself up with looking after a 
beggar-boy." 

A beggar-boy! the idea seemed so ludicrous that I 
could not help smiling as I regarded him. He had 
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washed his fax^, and combed out his fair curls; though 
his clothes were threadbare, all but ragged, they were 
not imclean; and there was a rosy freshness in his 
tanned skin, which showed he loved and delighted in 
water. A beggar-boy, indeed! I hoped he had not 
heard Jael's remark. But he had. 

"Madam," said he, with a bow of perfect good- 
humor, and even some sly drollery, "you mistake; I 
have never begged in my life. I am a person of inde- 
pendent property, which consists of my head and my 
two hands, out of which I hope to realize a large capital 
some day!" 

I laughed. John Halifax came to my chair, asked 
me how I felt, and if he could do anything for me before 
he went away. 

"You'll not go away; not till my father comes home, 
at least? " My entreaty was so earnest that it touched 
the friendless boy. 

"Thank you," he said in an imsteady voice, "you 
are very kind; I'll stay an hour or so, if you wish it." 

"Then sit down here and talk." 

Jael kept coming in and out of the parlor on divers 
excuses, eyeing very suspiciously John HaUfax and 
me; especially when she heard me laughing. 

"Phineas!" and she planted herself before me; "it's 
a fine, sunshiny day; thee ought to be out." 

"I have been out, thank you, Jael." And John and 
I went on talking. 
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"Phineas! too much laughing bean't good for thee; 
and it's time this lad were going about his business." 

"Hush! nonsense, Jael." 

''No — she's right," said John Halifax rising. '"I've 
had a merry day — thank you kindly for it, and now 
I'll be gone." 

"Come into the garden." 

I lifted myself and began looking for my crutches. 
John found them and put them into my hand with a 
grave, pitiful look. I hobbled past him, through the 
long passage to the garden door. There I paused, tired 
out. John Halifax took gentle hold of my shoulder. 

"I think, if you do not mind, I'm sure I could carry 
you. I carried a meal-sack once, weighing eight 
stone." 

I burst out laughing, which maybe was what he 
wanted, and consented to assume the place of meal- 
sack. He took me on his back — what a strong fellow 
he was — and fairly trotted with me down the garden 
walk. We were both very merry. 

"Please take me to that clematis arbor; it looks over 
the Avon. Now how do you like our garden?" 

"It's a nice place. It's a very nice place." 

Certainly it was: — a large square, chiefly grass, 
level as a bowling green, with borders round. Beyond, 
divided by a low hedge, was the kitchen and fruit 
garden. I showed him, beyond our garden-wall, the 
grim old Abbey tower. 
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*' Probably this garden belonged to the Abbey in 
ancient time — our orchard is so fine. The monks 
may have planted it; they liked fruit." 

"Oh, indeed. Do you think they planted that 
yew-hedge?" And he went to examine it. 

Now, far and near, our yew-hedge was noted. There 
was not its like in the whole country. It was about 
fifteen feet high, and as many thick. Century and 
century of growth, with careful cUpping and training, 
had compacted it into a massive green barrier, as close 
and impervious as a wall. 

John poked in and about it — peering through every 
interstice — leaning his breast against the solid depth of 
branches; but their close shield resisted all his strength. 
At length he came back, his face glowing with the vain 
eflForts he had made. 

"What would you do, John, if you were shut up 
here, and had to get over the yew-hedge.^ You could 
not climb it!" 

"I know that, and should not waste time in trying." 

"Would you give up then?" 

He smiled — there was no "giving up" in that smile 
of his. "I'll tell you what I'd do — I'd begin and 
break it twig by twig, till I forced my way through, 
and got out safe at the other side." 

"Well done, lad! but if it's all the same to thee, I 
would rather thee did not try that experiment upon 
my hedge at present." My father had come behind. 
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and overheard us, unobserved. "Is that thy usual 
fashion of getting over a diflSculty?'' 

My father sat down beside me on the bench, then 
leaning on his stick with both hands, eyed John Halifax 
sharply all over, from top to toe. 

"Didn't thee say thee wanted work? Hast thee any 
money?'* 

"The groat you gave me, that is paid me; I never 
take what I don't earn," said the lad. 

"Don't be afraid — I was not going to give thee 
anything — except, maybe — would thee Kke some 
work?" 

"O, sir!" 

"O, Father!" 

I hardly know which was the more grateful cry. 

"Well, what work canst thee do, lad?" 

" Anything," was his eager answer. " I shall be willing 
and thankful for any work you can give me." 

"Canst thee drive?" 

"That I can!" and his eyes brightened with boyish 
delight. 

"Dost thee know anything of tanning?" 

"No, but I can learn." 

"'Tis done then," said my father, concluding the 
business. Having settled the question of wages, which 
John Halifax did not debate at all, my father left us, 
but turned back when half-way across the green-turfed 
square. 
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"Thee said thee had no money; there's a week in 
advance, and I can pay thee a shilling less every Satur- 
day till we get straight/' 

*'Very well, sir; good-aftemoon, and thank you/' 

John took off his hat as he spoke; Abel Fletcher 
walked away, and we had the garden all to ourselves. 
I grasped his hand, and whispered that I was very glad. 

"Thank you, so am I," said he in a low tone. Then 
he threw his battered cap high in the air, and shouted 
out, "Hurrah!" — a thorough boy. 

And I, in my poor wavering voice, shouted too. 

— Abridged. 

im per' vi ous, impassable. in' ter stice (394), a small hole, 

draught (draft), a current of air. clem' a tis, a climbing plant, 

vag' a bond, an idle, worthless person, crit' i cal, impK)rtant; serious, 

lu' di crous, ridiculous; laughable. ' so' cia ble, friendly, 

groat, an old English coin of silver in yol' un tar i ly, unconsciously. 

worth fourpence. A' von, a river in England, 

di' vers, several. Phin' e as (346). 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences contain- 
ing them. Use these words in original sentences. 

Repeat the conversation on page 156 between Abel Fletcher and 
John Halifax. Why did John say, "Not tiU I've earned it, sir?" 

Repeat the conversation about the yew-hedge, page 164. Do you 
think John was a boy who would give up easily? 

Choose parts, and where possible, read the story as a dialogue. 



Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

— Alexander Pope 
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ORPHEUS 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing: 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprimg; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play. 
Even the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art. 
Killing 'care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 



THE SHIELD 



In the days of knight-errantry, a prince of Britain 
set up a statue to the Goddess of Victory, in a place 
where four roads met. In her right hand she held a 
spear, and rested her left upon a shield. The outside 
of this shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. 

It happened one day, that two knights completely 
armed, one in black armor, the other in white, arrived 
from opposite parts of the country at this statue, just 
at the same time. As neither of them had seen it 
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before, they stopped to read the inscription and to 
observe the excellence of its workmanship. 

"This golden shield/' said the Black Knight — 

"Golden shield," cried the White Knight, "why, if 
I have any eyes, it is silver! " 

"I know nothing of your eyes,'' replied the Black 
Knight, "but if I ever saw a golden shield in my life, 
this is one." 

"Yes," returned the White Knight, smiUng, "it is 
very probable indeed, that they should expose a shield 
of gold in so pubhc a place as this; for my part I wonder 
even a silver one is not too strong a temptation for 
some people that pass this way." 

The Black Knight could not bear the smile with 
which this was said, and grew so warm in the dispute 
that it soon ended in a challenge. They both turned 
their horses and rode back far enough to have sufficient 
space for their charge, then fixed their spears in their 
rests, and flew at each other with the greatest fury. 
Their shock was so rude, and the blow on each side so 
eflFectual, that they both fell to the ground, much 
wounded and bruised, and lay there for some time. 

A good Druid, who was traveling that way, found 
them in this condition. The Druid^ were the physi- 
cians of those times, as well as the priests. He had a 
balsam about him, which he had composed himself, for 
he was very skillful in all the plants that grew in the 
fields or in the forests. He stanched their blood. 




The Knights and the Shield 
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applied his balm to their wounds, and brought them as 
it were from death to life again. As soon as he found 
them sufficiently recovered, he began to inquire into 
the occasion of their quarrel. 

''Why, this man," cried the Black Knight, "will 
have it that yonder shield is silver." 

"And he will have it," repUed the White Knight, 
"that it is gold;" and then he told him all the particu- 
lars of the affair. 

"Ah!" said the Druid, with a sigh, "you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the 
wrong. Had either of you given yourself time to look 
upon the opposite side of the shield, as well as on that 
which first presented itself to your view, all this pas- 
sion and bloodshed might have been avoided. How- 
ever, there is a very good lesson to be learned from the 
evils that have befallen you on this occasion. Permit 
me to entreat you never to enter into any dispute for 
the future, till you have fairly considered both sides of 
the question." 

Dru' id (396), a priest of ancient times chal' lenge, an invitation to fight, 
among the Celts. knight-er' rant ry, the wandering 

in scrip' tions, writings. of knights in search of ad- 

bal' sam, an ointment. venture. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences contain- 
ing them. 

Tell the story in your own words. 

What advice did the Druid give to the knights? 
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SONG IN MARCH 

WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 

Now are the winds about us in their glee, 

Tossing the slender tree; 

Whirling the sands about his furious car, 

March cometh from afar; 

Breaks the sealed magic of old Winter's dreams. 

And rends his glassy streams; 

Chafing with potent airs, he fiercely takes 

Their fetters from the lakes. 

And, with a power by queenly Spring supplied^ 

Wakens the slumbering tide. 

With a wild love he seeks young summer's charms 

And clasps her to his arms; 

Lifting his shield between, he drives away 

Old Winter from his prey; — 

The ancient tyrant whom he boldly braves. 

Goes howling to his caves; 

And, to his northern realm compelled to fly, 

Yields up the victory; 

Melted are all his bands, o'erthrown his towers, 

And March comes bringing flowers. 



Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land. —Bible 
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MARCH 

FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 

March! and all the winds cry, March! 
As they sweep the heavens' arch, 
PoUshing the stars that gem 
Earth's resplendent diadem. 
Setting all the waters free 
From the winter's chancery, 
Sending down an avalanche 
From the tree's snow-covered branch. 
March makes clear the frosty track 
That the birds may hasten back 
On their northward flight and bring 
Jocund carols for the Spring. 
March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, and March is sad; 
Every humor we may know 
If we list the winds that blow. 
Have you heard the bugle-call 
Gathering the soldiers all? 
March is Spring's own trumpeter. 
Hailing us to welcome her. 



I think the spring, with its green corn, its violets, 
and hawthorn-leaves, and increasing song, grows yearly 
dearer and more dear to this our ancient earth. 

— Richard J iSeries 
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THE WIND 

CLINTON SCOLLARD 

O the wind is a faun in the spring-time 

When the ways are green for the tread of the May; 
List! hark his lay! 
Whist! mark his play! 

Hear how gay! 

O the wind is a dove in the summer 

When the ways are bright with the wash of the moon; 
List! hark him tune! 
Whist! mark him swoon! 

C'O'O-O'o! 
Hear him croon! 

O the wind is a gnome in the autumn 

When the ways are brown with the leaf and burr; 
Hist! mark him stir! 
List! hark him whir! 

Hear him chirr! 

O the wind is a wolf in the winter 
When the ways are white for the homed owl; 
Hist! mark him prowl! 
List! hark him growl! 

Hear him growl! 
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HELEN KELLER 

Helen Keller was a very happy little baby. Her 
home was in Alabama, where she lived in a tiny house 
almost covered with roses and honeysuckles. She 
seemed quick to learn, and by the time she was six 
months old, she was trying to imitate other people in 
their speech and actions. 

The day she was a year old she walked alone. The 
shadow of the leaves dancing in the sunlight upon the 
floor attracted her attention, and she shpped from her 
mother's lap and ran toward them. We can imagine 
how the baby enjoyed playing among the flowers in 
the garden that summer. 

Before she was two years old, a serious illness de- 
prived her of sight and hearing. When she recovered 
from the illness, all but one of the words that her baby 
lips had learned to speak were forgotten. This one 
was ** wah-wah,'* her word for water. 

From this time the little child was surrounded by 
silence and darkness. The only way she could com- 
municate with others was through the sense of touch, 
or by means of a few simple signs such as shaking or 
nodding the head. She did not talk, for since she had 
ceased to hear sounds she did not know what speech 
meant. 

Blind, deaf, and without speech though she was, 
Helen contrived to understand something of the life of 
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the home. By the time she was five years old, she 
learned how to fold and put away her clothes as they 
came from the laundry. She found out in some way 
that other people did not make signs as she did when 
they wanted things done, but talked with their moiiths; 
She would stand touching the lips of two people who 
were talking together. Then she would move her lips 
in imitation, trying in vain to understand what they 
were doiiig. 

Helen took great delight in wandering about the 
garden. She would feel her way along the hedges and 
bushes, and guided by the sense of smell as well as 
touch, find her favorite flowers — violets, lilies, and 
roses. 

When Helen was nearly seven years old, her teacher. 
Miss Sullivan, came to live with her. She was to teach 
her how to tell her thoughts and how to understand 
the thoughts of others. She was to find some way to 
break the silence and lighten the darkness in which the 
little girl lived, and to put into her life some of the joy 
and happiness that other children experience. 

She succeeded in this work so well that when Helen 
grew to be a woman, she went to Radcliffe College in 
Cambridge, Mass., as a student. There she studied 
lessons and passed examinations taken by the other 
students. 

Helen Keller wrote a book. The Story of My Life, 
in which she tells many interesting facts about the way 
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in which Miss SuUivan taught her. The next selection 
in this reader is a chapter from Miss Keller's book. 
When you read it, you will understand how the first 
gleam of Hght shone upon her dark, still world, and set 
her soul free. 



EVENTFUL DAYS 

HELEN KELLER 

The most important day I remember in all my Ufe 
is the one on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van, came to me. On the afternoon of that eventful 
day, I stood on the porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed 
vaguely from my mother's signs and from the hurrying 
to and fro in the house that something unusual was 
about to happen, so I went to the door and waited on 
the steps. 

The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honey- 
suckle that covered the porch, and fell on my upturned 
face. My fingers hngered almost unconsciously on 
the familiar leaves and blossoms which had just come 
forth to greet the sweet southern spring. I did not 
know what the future held of marvel or surprise for me. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when the 
great ship, tense and anxious, groped her way toward 
the shore with plummet and sounding-line, and you 
waited with beating heart for something to happen.'^ 
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I was like that ship before my education began, only I 
was without compass or sounding-line, and had no way 
of knowing how near the harbor was. "Light! give me 
light!" was the wordless cry of my soul, and the Ught 
of love shone on me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my 
hand as I supposed to my mother. Some one took it, 
and I was caught up and held close in the arms of her 
who had come to reveal all things to me, and, more 
than all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into 
her room and gave me a doll. The little blind children 
at the Perkins Institution had sent it, and Laura Bridg- 
man had dressed it; but I did not know this until 
afterward. When I had. played with it a little while. 
Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my h£|ind the word 
"d-o-1-1.'* I was at once interested in this finger play 
and tried to imitate it. When I finally succeeded in 
making the letters correctly I was flushed with childish 
pleasure and pride. 

Running downstairs to my mother I held up my hand 
and made the letters for doll. I did not know that I 
was spelling a word or even that words existed; I was 
simply making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. 
In the days that followed I learned to spell in this 
uncomprehending way a great many words, among 
them ptn, haty cup^ and a few verbs like stt, stand, and 
walk. But my teacher had been with me several 
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weeks before I understood that everything has a 
name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, 
Miss Sullivan put my big rag doll into my lap also, 
spelled "d-o-1-1," and tried to make me understand 
that "d-o-l-l" applied to both. Earlier in the day 
we had had a tussle over the words "m-u-g" and 
"w-a-t-e-r.** Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it 
upon me that "w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persisted in 
confounding the two. In despair she had dropped 
the subject for the time, only to renew it at the first 
opportunity. 

I became impatient at her repeated attempts and, 
seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was 
keenly deUghted when I felt the fragments of the 
broken doll ,at my feet. Neither sorrow nor regret 
followed my passionate outburst. I had not loved 
the doll. In the still, dark world in which I Uved there 
was no strong sentiment or tenderness. I felt my 
teacher sweep the fragments to one side of the hearth, 
and I had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of my 
discomfort was removed. She brought me my hat, 
and I knew I was going out into the warm sunshine. 
This thought, if a wordless sensation may be called a 
thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, at- 
tracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with which 
it was covered. Some one was drawing water and my 
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teacher placed my hand under the spout. As the cool 
stream gushed over one hand she spelled into the other 
the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood 
still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of her 
fingers. 

Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of some- 
thing forgotten — a thrill of returning thought; and 
somehow the mystery of language was revealed to me. 
I knew then that "w-a-t-e-r" meant the wonderful 
cool something that was flowing over my hand. That 
living word awakened my soul, gave it Ught, hope, 
joy, set it free! There were barriers still, it is true, 
but barriers that could in time be swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had 
a name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. 
As we returned to the house every object which I 
touched seemed to quiver with Kfe. That was because 
I saw everything with the strange, new sight that had 
come to me. On entering the door I remembered the 
doll I had broken. I felt my way to the hearth and 
picked up the pieces. I tried vainly to put them 
together. Then my eyes filled with tears; for I realized 
what I had done, and for the first time I felt repentance 
and sorrow. 

I leariiied a great many new words that day. I do 
not remember what they all were; but I do know that 
mother y father, sister, and teacher were among them — 
words that were to make the world blossom for me, 
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"4ike Aaron's rod, with flowers." It would have been 
difficult to find a happier child than I was as I lay in 
my crib at the close of that eventful day and Uved 
over the joys it had brought me, and for the first time 
longed for a new day to come. — Abridged 

pen' e trate, to pierce; to make way vague' ly, uncertainly. 

into. Laura Bridgman, a pupil in the 

sen' ti ment, feeling. Perkins Institution at that 

The Perkins Institution, a school for time. like Helen Keller, she 

the blind in Boston, Mass. had lost both sight and hear- 

ing through illness. 

Study. — Read the sentences containing these expressions and talk 
with your teacher about them: that eventful day; a dense fog; groped 
her way; a thrill of returning thought; like Aaron's rod; what the future 
held; no strong sentiment or tenderness. 



DAFFODILS 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

I WANDERED loncly as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daflfodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
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Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkUng waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daflfodils. 



THE BUFFALO 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 

I 

Buffalo! buffalo! It was but a grim old bull, roaming 
the prairie by himself, but there might be more behind 
the hills. Shaw and I saddled our horses, buckled our 
holsters in their places, and set out with Henry in 
search of the game. We rode for five or six miles, and 
saw no Uving thing but wolves, snakes, and prairie-dogs. 
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At length, a mile in advance, we saw a band of bulls. 
Some were scattered grazing over a green declivity, 
while the rest were crowded more densely together in 
the wide hollow below. Making a circuit, to keep out 
of sight, we rode until we ascended a hill, within a fur- 
long of them, beyond which nothing intervened that 
could possibly screen us from their view. We rode 
over the hill, and descended at a canter toward them. 

Instantly they took the alarm; those on the hill 
descended; those below gathered into a mass, and the 
whole got in motion, shouldering each other along at a 
clumsy gallop. We followed, spurring our horses to 
full speed; and as the herd rushed, crowding and 
trampUng in terror, through an opening in the hills, 
we were close at their heels, half suflfocated by the 
clouds of dust. As we drew near, their alarm and 
speed increased; our horses showed signs of the utmost 
fear, bounding violently aside as we approached, and 
refusing to enter among the herd. 

The buffalo now broke into several small bodies, 
scampering over the hills in different directions, and I 
lost sight of Shaw; neither of us knew where the other 
had gone. Old Pontiac ran Uke a frantic elephant up 
hill and down hill, his ponderous hoofs striking the 
prairie like sledge-hammers. He showed a curious 
mixture of eagerness and terror, straining to overtake 
the panic-stricken herd, but constantly recoiling in 
dismay as we drew near. 




The Buffalo Herd 
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The fugitives, indeed, offered no very attractive 
spectacle, with their enormous size and weight, their 
shaggy manes and the tattered remnants of their last 
winter's hair covering their backs in irregular shreds 
and patches, and flying off in the wind as they ran. 
The herd ran up a hill, and I followed in pursuit. As 
Pontiac rushed headlong down on the other side, I saw 
Shaw and Henry descending the hollow on the right at 
a leisurely gallop; in front, the buffalo were just dis- 
appearing behind the crest of the next hill, their short 
tails erect, and their hoofs twinkUng through a cloud 
of dust. 

At that moment I heard Shaw and Henry shouting 
to me; but the muscles of a stronger arm than mine 
could not have checked at once the furious course of 
Pontiac. The novel sight of the buffalo filled him with 
terror, and when at full speed, he was almost uncon- 
trollable. Gaining the top of the ridge, I saw nothing 
of the buffalo; they had all vanished amid the intri- 
cacies of tte hills and hollows. . 

I galloped on until I saw them again scuttUng 
along at the base of the hill, their panic somewhat 
abated. Down went old Pontiac among them, scat- 
tering them to the right and left, and then we had 
another long chase. About a dozen bulls were be- 
fore us, scouring over the hills, rushing down the 
decHvities with tremendous weight and impetuosity, 
and then laboring with a weary gallop upward. Still, 
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Pontiac, in spite of spurring and beating, would not 
close with them. 

One bull at length fell a little behind the rest, and by 
dint of much effort, I urged my horse within six or 
eight yards of his side. His back was darkened with 
sweat; he was panting heavily, while his tongue lolled 
out a foot from his jaws. Gradually I came up abreast 
of him, urging Pontiac with leg atid rein nearer to his 
side. Suddenly he did what buffalo in such circum- 
stances will always do; he slackened his gallop, and 
turning toward us with an aspect of mingled rage and 
distress, lowered his shaggy head for a charge. 

Pontiac with a snort leaped aside in terror, nearly 
throwing me to the ground. I determined to rejoin 
my companions. It was high time. The breath blew 
hard from Pontiac's nostrils, and the sweat rolled in 
big drops down his sides. 

II 

I looked around for some indications to show me 
where I w^s, and what course I was to pursue. I 
might as well have looked for landmarks in the midst 
of the ocean. How many miles I had run, or in what 
direction, I had no idea. Around me th^ prairie was 
rolling steep swells and pitches, without a single distinc- 
tive feature to guide me. I had a Uttle compass hung 
at my neck; and ignorant that the Platte at this 
point diverged considerably from its easterly course. 
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I thought that by keeping to the northward I should 
certainly reach it. So I turned and rode about two 
hours in that direction. 

The prairie changed as I advanced, softening away 
into easier undulations, but nothing like the Platte 
appeared, nor any sign of a human being; the wild 
endless expanse lay around me still; and to all appear- 
ance I was as far from my object as ever. I began 
to consider myself in danger of being lost, and it oc- 
curred to me that the buffalo might prove* my best 
guides. I soon found and followed one of the paths 
made by them in their passage to the river. It ran 
nearly at right angles to my course; but my horse's 
freer gait and erected ears assured me that I was 
right. 

In the meantime my ride had been by no means a 
solitary one. The whole face of the country was dotted 
far and wide with countless hundreds of buffalo. They 
trooped along in files and columns, bulls, cows, and 
calves, on the green faces of the declivities in front. 
They scrambled away over the hills to the right and 
left; and far off, the pale blue swells in the extreme 
distance were dotted with innumerable specks. Some- 
times I surprised shaggy old bulls grazing alone, or 
sleeping behind the ridges I ascended. They would 
leap up at my approach, stare stupidly at me through 
their tangled manes, and then gallop heavily away. 

The antelope were very numerous. As they are 
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always bold when in the neighborhood of buffalo, they 
would approach quite near me, gazing intently with 
their great round eyes, then suddenly leap aside, and 
stretch Ughtly away over the prairie, as swiftly as 
race-horses. 

Squalid, ruflSan-Uke wolves sneaked through the 
hollows and sandy ravines. Several times I passed 
through villages of prairie dogs, which sat, each at the 
mouth of his burrow, holding his paws before him in a 
supplicating attitude, and yelping away most vehe- 
mently, whisking his Uttle tail with every squeaking 
cry he uttered. Prairie dogs are not fastidious in their 
choice of companions; long, checkered snakes were 
sunning themselves in the midst of the village, and 
demure little gray owls, with a large white ring around 
each eye, were perched side by side with the rightful 
inhabitants. The prairie teemed with hfe. 

Again and again I looked toward the crowded hill- 
sides, and was sure I saw horsemen. Riding near with 
a mixture of hope and dread, for Indians were abroad, 
I found them transformed into a group of buffalo. 
There was nothing in human shape amid all this vast 
congregation of brute forms. 

When I turned down the buffalo-path, the prairie 
changed; only a wolf or two glided past at intervals, 
like conscious felons, never looking to the right or left. 
Being now free from anxiety, I was at leisure to observe 
minutely the objects around me. I noticed insects 
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wholly different from any of the varieties found farther 
to the eastward. Gaudy butterflies fluttered about 
my horse's head; strangely formed beetles, gUttering 
with metalUe lustre, were crawUng upon plants that I 
had never seen before; multitudes of lizards, too, were 
darting like lightning over the sand. 

I had run to a great distance from the river. It cost 
me a loiig ride on the buffalo-path, before I saw the 
pale surface of the Platte gUstening in the midst of its 
desert valleys, and the faint outUne of the hills along 
the sky. From where I stood, not a tree nor a bush 
nor a living thing was visible throughout the whole 
extent of the sun-scorched landscape. In half an 
hour I came upon the trail, not far from the river. 
Seeing that the party had not yet passed, I turned 
eastward to meet them, old Pontiac's long swinging 
trot again assuring me that I was right in doing so. 

making a cir' cuit (kit), moving in a ve' he ment ly, with great force 
circle; going aromid. and violence. 

re coil' ing, drawing or starting back; fas tid' i ous, difficult to please, 

retreating. f el' on, one guilty of great crime. 

in' tri ca cies, windings. sup' pli ca ting, humbly praying. 

im pet u os' i ty, violence; fury. Platte, a river in the western part 

de cliv' i ty, a downward slope. of the United States. 

Pon' ti ac, the name of the hunter's 
horse. 

Many years ago the buffalo or bison roamed over the prairies of the 
West in immense herds. This animal is now almost extinct in the 
wild state. The few that remain are under the protection of the govern- 
ment. 
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I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

WALT WHITMAN 

I HEAR America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should 

be bKthe and strong, 
The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or 

beam. 
The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or 

leaves off work. 
The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, 

the deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the 

hatter singing as he stands. 
The wood-cutter's song, the ploughboy's on his way in 

the morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown. 
The deUcious singing of the mother, or of the young 

wife at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none 

else, 
The day what belongs to the day — at night the party 

of young fellows, robust, friendly, 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs, 



A good beginning is half-way to the end. 

— Phythagoras 
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OUR COUNTRY 

EMILE SOUVESTRE 

I HAD an old uncle whom I went to see from time to 
time. Every time I visited him, he said something 
which remained fixed in my memory. One day I 
found him quite grave. 

"Jerome," said he, "do you know what is going on 
on the frontier.'^" 

"No, Ueutenant," replied I. 

"Well," resumed he, "our country is in danger. 
Perhaps you have never thought what your country 
means. It is all that surrounds you, all that has 
brought you up and fed you, all that you have loved! 
This country that you see, these houses, these trees, 
those girls who go along there laughing — this is your 
country! 

"The laws which protect you, the bread which pays 
you for your work, the words you interchange with 
others, the joy and grief which come to you from men 
and things among which you Uve — this is your coun- 
try! The little room where you used to see your 
mother, the remembrances she has left you, the earth 
where she rests — this is your country! You see it, 
you breathe it everywhere! 

"Think to yourself, my son, of your rights and your 
duties, your affections and your wants, your past and 
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present blessings; write them all under a 'single name 
— and that name will be your country!" 

I was trembling with emotion, and great tears were 
in my eyes. 

"Ah! I understand," cried I; "it is our home in 
large; it is that part of the world where God has placed 
our body and our soul." 

"You are right, Jerome," continued the old soldier; 
"so you comprehend what we owe it." 

"Truly," resumed I, "we owe to it all that we are; 
it is a question of love." 

"And of honesty, my son," concluded he; "the 
member of a family who does not contribute his share 
of the work and of happiness fails in his duty, and is a 
bad kinsman. The member of a partnership who does 
not enrich it with all his might, with all his courage, 
and with all his heart, defrauds it of what belongs to it, 
and is a dishonest man. It is the same with him who 
enjoys the advantages of having a country, and does 
not accept the burdens of it; he forfeits his honor, 
and is a bad citizen!^ 

"And what must one do, lieutenant, to be a good 
citizen .f^" asked I. 

"Do for your country what you would for your 
father or mother," said he. 

Study, -p- Choose parts and read this selection as a dialogue. Try to 
show that you understand the meaning of every sentence. 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY 

WALTER SCOTT 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: — 

"This is my own, my native land!" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 



THE ARMY OF PEACE 

CHARLES F. DOLE 

The thousands of men and women who serve our 
government form an army; but it is an army of peace 
and not of war. It is not to frighten men, but to help 
and benefit them. It is not for the good of Americans 
alone, but for the good of all people. 
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What kind of man do we need for a soldier? He 
must be brave and obedient; he must not serve for 
pay, or for a pension, or to get honor for himself, or 
in order to be promoted to a higher oflSce. He must 
serve, as Washington and Grant served, simply for the 
sake of helping his country. They were not soldiers 
in order to get their living out of the country, but 
because the country needed them. They were soldiers 
for the sake of the welfare of the people. 

The country needs the same kind of men for its army 
of peace. It wants obedient and faithful men to keep 
its accounts and to carry its mails. It wants. kind and 
courteous men in its oflSces, who will do their best for 
the convenience of its people. It wants fearless and 
upright judges who will do no wrong. It wants friendly 
men in the Indian agencies, to help the Indians to 
become civilized. It wants men of courage too in its 
light-houses and at the life-saving stations. Our gov- 
ernment should not have mean and selfish men any- 
where, but it needs men, as good as the best soldiers, 
who are in its service for the sake of their country. 

What does a good soldier desire more than anything 
else.'^ He desires that the cause of his country shall 
succeed. What does every good American wish most 
of all? He wishes that his work may make his country 
richer and happier. He wishes, like Abraham Lincoln, 
to leave his country better and nobler for his having 
served her. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 

This man whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of nature's masterful, great men; 
Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth, was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 

Hold, warriors, councillors, kings! All now give 
place 

To this dear benefactor of the race. 



Courtesy. — Would Washington have been acknowl- 
edged '^ first in the hearts of his countrymen" if he had 
been uniformly disagreeable and discourteous? Would 
Abraham Lincoln have risen to the height he occupied, 
and won such a hold on the hearts of the American 
people, had he been less tender-hearted and kind, less 
careful and considerate of the feelings of others? 

— Josephine PoUard 




Abraham Lincoln 

Statue by St. Gaudens in Lincoln Park, Chicago 
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FARM-YARD SONG 

JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE 

Over the hill the farm-boy goes. 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In the poplar-tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing; 

The early dews are falling; — 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river's brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
. When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
, * Cheerily calling, — 
"^ "Co', boss! CO', boss! co'! co'l co'!" r 

Farther, farther, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, — 
"Co', boss! co', boss! co'! co'!" 

Into the yard the farmer goes. 

With grateful heart, at the close of day: 

Harness and chain are hung away; 

In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plough. 

The straw's in the stack, the hay in the mow. 

The cooling dews are falling; — 
The friendly sheep his welcome bleat. 
The pigs come grunting to his feet. 
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The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling, — 

"Co', boss! co', boss! co'! co'! co'!" 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray, — 

"Co', boss! co', boss! co'! co'!" 

Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 

The cattle come crowding through the gate. 

Lowing, pushing, little and great; 

About the trough, by the farm-yard pump. 

The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump. 

While the pleasant dews are falling; — 
The new-milch heifer is quick and shy. 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye, 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes. 
Soothingly calling, — 

"So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!" 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool. 

Saying, "So! so, boss! so! so!" 

To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples, are pared, the paper read. 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets' ceaseless song 
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Makes shrill the silence all night long; 

The heavy dews are falUng. 
The housewife's hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock; 
The household sinks to deep repose, 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calUng, — 

'^Co\ boss! co^ boss! co'! co'! co'!" 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 

Murmuring, "So, boss! so!" 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. 
Although he had to leave school and go to work when 
he was ten years old, he kept on reading and studying 
until he became the most learned man of his time in 
America. He became great by making the most of his 
opportunities. He was not afraid of work. He began 
life as a printer's boy, but he became a writer, a states- 
man, and a philosopher. 

Poor Richard's Almanac, famous for its wit and 
wisdom, was written by Franklin. Many people have 
grown thrifty and prosperous by keeping in mind the 
wise sayings of this almanac. Among those sayings 
that are worth remembering are: 
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Lost time is never found again. 

Be ashamed to catch yourself idle. 

Leisure is a time for doing something useful. 

Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge. 

If you would have your business done, go; if not, 
send. 

For age and want, save while you may; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

Benjamin Franklin was a thinker, and was con- 
stantly asking himself questions about common things. 
For example, many people had noticed that the fur of 
a cat's back sends out electric sparks when well stroked 
the wrong way on a cold winter's night, but they had 
thought nothing more about it. When Franklin saw 
this, he asked himself, "Are these sparks Kke tiny 
flashes of Ughtning.^" He began to make experiments 
to find out. After patient, careful observation he be- 
came convinced that electricity and Ughtning are the 
same thing. This discovery made him famous. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of those patriots who, 
with John Adams and Roger Sherman and Thomas 
Jefferson in the State House in Philadelphia on the 
fourth of July, 1776, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The following stories taken from Franklin's Autohi- 
ography show the kind of boy he was. 
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I. THE WHARF 

There was a salt marsh which bounded part of the 
mill-pond on the edge of which, at high water, we used 
to stand to fish for minnows. By much trampling we 
had made it a mere quagmire. My proposal was to 
build a wharf there for us to stand upon, and I showed 
my comrades a large heap of stones which were in- 
tended for a new house near the marsh and which 
would very well suit our purpose. 

Accordingly in the evening, when the workmen were 
gone home, I assembled a number of my playfellows, 
and we worked diligently, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, till we brought them all to make our Uttle wharf. 
Inquiry was made, we were discovered, complained of, 
and corrected by our fathers. Mine convinced me 
that that which was not honest could not be truly 
useful. 

II. FINDING HIS WORK 

At ten years old I was taken to help my father in his 
business, which was that of a tallow-chandler and 
soap-boiler. I was employed in cutting wicks for the 
candles, filling the molds, attending the shop, and going 
of errands. I disliked the trade, so my father took me 
to walk with him to see joiners, bricklayers, turners, 
braziers, and men of other trades at their work in order 
that I might find some trade or profession to my liking. 

From my infancy I was passionately fond of reading. 
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and all the money that came into my hands was laid 
out in the purchasing of books. This bookish inclina- 
tion at length determined my father to make me 
a printer, although he already had one son of that 
profession. I was bound to my brother to serve an 
apprenticeship till I was twenty-one years of age. 

In a little time I made great progress in the business 
and became useful to my brother. I now had access 
to many books. Acquaintance with the apprentices 
of booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow one, 
which I was careful to return soon and clean. Often 
I sat up in my chamber reading the greatest part of the 
night when the book was borrowed in the evening to be 
returned in the morning. After some time a merchant 
who frequented our printing office took notice of me, 
invited me to see his library, and very kindly proposed 
to loan me books to read. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print a 
newspaper. It was the second that appeared in Amer- 
ica and was called the New England Courant. I 
remember some of his friends saying the undertaking 
was not likely to succeed, one newspaper being in their 
judgment enough for America. I was employed to 
carry the papers to the customers after having worked 
in composing the types and printing off the sheets. 

My brother had some men among his friends who 
wrote little pieces for this paper, which gained it credit 
and made it more iji demand. These gentlemen often 
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visited us. Hearing their conversation, I was excited 
to try my hand among them. But being still a boy, 
and suspecting that my brother would object to printing 
anything of mine in his paper if he knew it to be mine, 
I contrived to disguise my hsind as I wrote a paper. 
This I put at night under the door of the printing- 
house. It was found in the morning and shown to his 
writing friends when 'they called in as usual. 

They read it and talked about it in my hearing. I 
had the pleasure of finding that they liked it, and 
that in their guesses at the author none were named 
but men of learning. Encouraged by this attempt, I 
wrote and sent in the same way to the press several 
other pieces that were equally approved. I kept my 
secret for some time, stnd then told it to my brother. 

— Adapted 

au to bi og' ra phy, a story of one's life ttim' er, one who shApes articles in 

written by one's self. a lathe, 

quag' mire, soft, wet land that gives bra' zier, one who works in brass. 

way under the foot. dis guise' (376), to change the ap- 

con vinced' me, proved to me. pearance of. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences con- 
taining them. 

What lesson did Franklin learn through his experience with the wharf? 

Tell in your own words how Franklin's father helped him to find work 
that he liked. Do you think this was a good plan? 

When did Franklin's brother begin to print his newspaper? Why did 
his friends think it not likely to succeed? 

Tell about Franklin's venture in sending articles to the press. 
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CONCORD HYMN 

Sung at the completion of the Battle Monument, 
Ajyril 19, 1836. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Ahke the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept . 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 



Always in haste, but never in a hurry. 

— John Wesley 
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PEGGOTTY AND I 

CHARLES DICKENS 
I 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlor 
fire alone. I had been reading to Peggotty about 
crocodiles. I was tired of reading, and dead sleepy; 
but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my 
mother came home from spending the evening at a 
neighbor's, I would rather have died upon my post than 
have gone to bed. 

I had reached that stage of sleepiness when Peggotty 
seemed to swell and grow immensely large. I propped 
my eyeUdi^open with my fingers, and looked at her as 
she sat at work; at the little bit of wax-candle she kept 
for her thread — how old it looked being so wrinkled 
in all directions! — at her work-box with a view of St. 
Paul's Cathedral painted on the top; at the brass thim- 
ble on her finger; at herself, whom I thought lovely. 

I felt so sleepy that I knew if I lost sight of any- 
thing, for a moment, I was gone. 

"Peggotty," said I, suddenly, "were you ever 
married.^' 

" Master Davy! " she replied. " What's put marriage 
into your head.^" She answered with such a start that 
it quite awoke me. Then she stopped her work, and 
looked at me with her needle drawn out to its thread's 
length. 
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"But were you ever married, Peggotty?" said I. 
"You are a very handsome woman, aren't you?" 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, 
certainly; but of another school of beauty, I considered 
her a perfect example. There was a red velvet footstool 
in the best parlor. The ground-work of that stool and 
Peggotty's complexion appeared to me to be one and 
the same thing. The stool was smooth, and Peggotty 
was rough, but that made no difference. 

"Me handsome, Davy!" said Peggotty. "Lawk, 
no, my dear! But what put marriage into your head?" 

"I don't know. You aren't cross, I suppose, Peg- 
gotty, are you?" said I, after sitting quiet for a minute. 

I really thought she was, but I was quite mistaken; 
for she laid aside her work, and opening her arms wide, 
took my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, because, being 
very plump, whenever she made any little exertion after 
she was dressed, some of the buttons on the back of 
her gown flew off. I recollect two bursting to the 
opposite side of the parlor, while she was hugging me. 

"Now let me hear some more about the crorkindills," 
said Peggotty, who was not quite right in the name yet, 
"for I haven't heard half enough." 

II 

We were sitting as before, one evening (when my 
mother was out as before) in company with the stock- 
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ings ancj the bit of wax, the box with St. PauFs on 
the Ud, and the crocodile book, when Peggotty, after 
looking at me several times and opening her mouth as 
if she were going to speak, said coaxingly : 

"Master Davy, how should you like to go along with 
me and spend a fortnight at my brother's at Yarmouth? 
Wouldn't that be a treat?" 

"Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty?" I 
inquired. 

"Oh, what an agreeable man he is!" cried Peggotty, 
holding up her hands. "Then there's the sea; and 
the boats and ships; and the fishermen; and the beach; 
and 'Am to play with." Peggotty meant her nephew, 
Ham. 

I was flushed with her summary of delights, and 
rephed that it would indeed be a treat, but what would 
my mother say? 

"Why then I'll as good as bet a guinea," said Peg- 
gotty, "that she'll let us go. I'll ask her, if you like, 
as soon as ever she gets home." 

"But what's she to do while we're away?" said I, 
putting my small elbows on the table to argue the 
point. "She can't Uve by herself." 

"Oh," said Peggotty. "Don't you know? She's 
going to stay for a fortnight with Mrs. Grayper. Mrs. 
Grayper's going to have company." 

If that was it, I was quite ready to go. I waited 
in the utmost impatience, until my mother came home 
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from Mrs. Grayper's, to get leave to carry out this 
great idea. Without being nearly so much surprised 
as I had expected, my mother entered into it readily. 
It was all arranged that night, and my board and 
lodging during the visit were to be paid for. 

The day soon came for our going. It was such an 
early day that it came soon, even to me, who was in a 
fever of expectation, and half afraid that an earthquake 
or a fiery mountain, or some other great convulsion of 
nature, might stop the e3q)edition. 

Ill 

I was quite tired and very glad when we saw Yar- 
mouth. It looked rather spongy and soppy, I thought, 
as I carried my eye over the great, dull waste. I could 
not help wondering, if the world were really as round 
as my geography book said, how any part of it came 
to be so flat. 

"Here's my 'Am!'* screamed Peggotty, "growed out 
of knowledge!" 

He was waiting for us at the inn, and asked me how 
I found myself, hke an old acquaintance. I did not 
feel at first that I knew him as well as he knew me, 
because he had never come to our house since the night 
I was born, and naturally he had the advantage of me. 
But our intimacy was much advanced by his taking 
me on his back to carry me home. 

He was a huge, strong fellow, six feet high, with a 
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simpering boy's face and light curly hair. He was 
dressed in a canvas jacket, and a pair of such very stiflF 
trousers that they would have stood quite as well 
alone, without any legs in them. And you couldn't 
so properly have said he wore a hat, as that he was 
covered in a-top, hke an old building, with something 
pitchy. 

Ham carried me on his back and a small box of ours 
imder his arm, and Peggotty carried another small 
box. We turned down lanes bestrewn with bits of 
chips and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas- 
works, rope-walks, boat-builder's yards, smiths' forges, 
a great number of such places, until we came out upon 
the dull waste I had seen at a distance; when Ham 
said: 

*'Yon's our house, Mas'r Davy!" 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over 
the wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at the 
river, but no house could I make out. There was a 
black barge not far off, high and dry on the ground, 
with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney and 
smoking very cosily; but nothing else in the way of a 
habitation that was visible to me. 

"That's not it.?" said I. "That ship looking thing?" 

"That's it, Mas'r Davy," returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and all, I 
could not have been more charmed with the idea of 
living in it. There was a delightful door cut in the 




David On the Way to Ham's House 
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side, it was roofed in, and there were little windows in 
it. But the wonderful charm of it was that it was a 
real boat which had no doubt been upon the water 
hundreds of times, and which had never been intended 
to be lived in on dry land. If it had ever been meant 
to be lived in, I might have thought it small or incon- 
venient or lonely. Having never been designed for 
such, it became a perfect abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside and as tidy as possible. 
There was a table, a Dutch clock, and a chest of drawers. 
On the chest of drawers there was a tea-tray with a 
painting on it of a lady with a parasol taking a walk 
with a child who was trundling a hoop. The tray was 
kept from tumbhng down by a Bible; and the tray, 
if it had tumbled down, would have smashed a quantity 
of cups and saucers and a teapot, that were grouped 
around the book. 

On the walls there were some common colored pic- 
tures, framed and glazed, of scripture subjects. I have 
never seen such since in the hands of pedlers, without 
seeing the whole interior of Peggotty's brother's 'house 
again, at one view. Abraham in red going to sacrifice 
Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of 
green lions, were the most prominent of these. 

Over the little mantel-shelf, was a picture of the 
Sarah Jane lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little 
wooden stern stuck on to it. This I considered one of 
the most enviable possessions that the world could 
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aflFord. There were some hooks in the beams of the 
ceiUng, and some lockers and boxes which served for 
seats and eked out the chairs. 

All t^is I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshhold. Then Peggotty opened a Uttle door and 
showed me my bedroom. It was the most complete 
and desirable bedroom ever seen — in the stern of the 
vessel; with a little window, where the rudder used to 
go through; a little looking-glass, just the right height 
for me, nailed against the wall, and framed with oyster- 
shells; a Uttle bed with just room enough to get into; 
and a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. 
The walls were whitewashed as white as milk, and the 
patch-work counterpane made my eyes quite ache with 
its brightness. 

One thing I particularly noticed in this dehghtful 
house, was the smell of fish. It was so searching, 
that when I took out my pocket-handkerchief to wipe 
my nose, I found it smelled exactly as if it had wrapped 
up a lobster. On my imparting this discovery in 
confidence to Peggotty, she informed me that her 
brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish. I after- 
wards found that a heap of these creatures was usually 
to be found in a little wooden outhouse where the pots 
and kettles were kept. — Abridged 

de signed' (378), intended for. sum' ma ry, account; report, 

lug' ger, a fishing vessel. hab i ta' tion, dwelling place. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences con- 
taining them. 
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GIVE! GIVE! 

GEORGE H. CALVERT 

The sun gives ever, so the earth, 
What it can give, so much 'tis worth. 
The ocean gives in many ways, 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays. 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath; 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 

Give, give, be always giving; 

Who gives not, is not living. 
The more you give. 
The more you live. 

God's love hath in us wealth unheaped; 
Only by giving is it reaped. 
The body withers, and the mind. 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 

Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf. 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not, is not living. 

The more we give. 

The more we live. 
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BIRD LIFE ON THE ISLES OF SHOALS 

CELIA THAXTER 

Several snowy owls haunt the islands the whole 
winter long. I have never heard them cry hke other 
owls; when disturbed or angry, they make a sound 
Uke a watchman's rattle, very loud and harsh, or they 
whistle with intense shrillness, like a human being. 
Their habitual silence adds to their ghostliness; and 
when at noonday they sit, high up, snow-white among 
the snow-drifts, blinking their pale yellow eyes in the 
sun, they are weird indeed. 

One night in March I saw one perched upon a rock 
between me and the "last remains of sunset dimly 
burning" in the west, his curious outhne drawn black 
against the redness of the sky, his large head bent 
forward, and the whole aspect most human in its ex- 
pression. I longed to go out and sit beside him and 
talk to him in the twilight, to ask him the story of his 
life, or, if he would have permitted it, to watch him 
without a word. 

The plumage of this creature is wonderfully beauti- 
ful, — white, with scattered spots like little flecks of 
tawny cloud, — and his black beak and talons are 
powerful and sharp as iron; he might literally grapple 
his friend, or his enemy, with hooks of steel. As he is 
clothed in a mass of down, his outUnes are so soft that 
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he is like an enormous snowflake while flying. He 
is a sight worth seeing when he stretches wide his broad 
wings, and sweeps down on his prey, silent and swift, 
with an unerring aim, and bears it off to the highest 
rock he can find, to devour it. 

Little awks, stormy-petrels, loons, grebes, lords-and- 
ladies, sea-pigeons, sea-parrots, various guillemots, 
and all sorts of gulls abound. Sometimes an eagle 
sweeps over; gannets pay an occasional visit; the 
great blue heron is often seen in autumn and spring. 
One of the most striking birds is the cormorant, called 
here "shag." From it the rock at Duck Island takes 
its name. It used to be an object of almost awful 
interest to me when I beheld it perched upon White 
Island Head — a solemn figure, high and dark against 
the clouds. 

Once, while living on that island, in the thickest of a 
great storm in autumn, when we seemed to be deafened 
by the continuous cannonading of breakers, and lashed 
and beaten by winds and waters till it was almost im- 
possible to hear ourselves speak, we became aware of 
another sound, which pierced our ears. Opening the 
window a little, what a wild combination of sounds 
came shrieking in! A large flock of wild geese had 
settled for safety upon the rock, and completely sur- 
rounded us — agitated, clamorous, weary. We might 
have secured any number of them, but it would have 
been a shameful thing. We were glad, indeed, that 
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they should share our little foothold in that chaos, and 
they flew away when the tempest lulled. 

I was a very young child when this happened, but I 
can never forget that autumn night — it seemed so 
wonderful and pitiful that those storm-beaten birds 
should have come crying to our rock; and the strange, 
wild chorus that swept in when the window was pried 
open a little took so strong a hold upon my imagination 
that I shall hear it as long as I live. 

The lighthouse, so beneficent to mankind, is the 
destroyer of birds, — of land birds particularly, though 
in thick weather sea birds are occasionally bewildered 
into breaking their heads against the glass, plunging 
forward headlong towards the light, just as the frail 
moth of summer evenings madly seeks its death in 
the candle's blaze. Sometimes in autumn, always in 
spring, when birds are migrating, they are destroyed 
in such quantities by this means that it is painful to 
reflect upon. 

The keeper living at the island three years ago told 
me that he picked up three hundred and seventy-five 
in one morning at the foot of the hghthouse, all dead. 
They fly with such force against the glass that their 
beaks are often splintered. The keeper said he found 
the destruction greatest in hazy weather, and he 
thought "they struck a ray at a great distance and 
followed it up." 

Many a May morning have I wandered about the 
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rock at the foot of the tower mourning over a little 
apron brimful of sparrows, swallows, thrushes, robins, 
fire-winged blackbirds, many-colored warblers and 
fly-catchers, beautifully clothed yellow-birds, nut- 
hatches, catbirds, even the purple finch and scarlet 
tanager and golden oriole, and many more beside, — 
enough to break the heart of a small child to think of! 
Once a great eagle flew against the lantern and shivered 
the glass. That was before I hved there; but after 
we came, two gulls cracked one of the large, clear panes, 
one stormy night. — Abridged 

Isles of Shoals, a group of rocky is- guil' le mots (376), sea birds. 

lands near the coast of New cha' os (380), confusion. 

Hampshire. be nef i cent, of service; helpful, 

weird (251); wild; unearthly. mi' gra ting, passing from one 
as' pect, appearance. country to another, 

clam' or ous, noisy. 

Study. — Read, in the first paragraph, of the sounds made by the 
snowy owl. Use your own words to tell of the owl's plumage, his beak 
and talons, his appearance when flying, how he sweeps down on his prey. 

Name some of the birds that visit the islands. How many of these 
have you seen? Try to find pictures of these birds in other books. Pic- 
ture to yourself the cormorant perched upon White Island Head. 

Read the fifth paragraph and then tell in your own words of the wild 
geese in the storm. 

How is the lighthouse a destroyer of birds? 

Talk with your teacher about these expressions and use them in 
sentences of your own: habitual silence; with intense shrillness; grapple 
with hooks of steel; a solemn figure; cannonading of breakers; they 
struck a ray. 
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THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD 

RICHARD HENRY DANA 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice, 
And with that boding cry 
Why o'er the waves dost fly? 
O, rather, bird, with me 

Through the fair land rejoice! 

Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale. 
As driven by a beating storm at sea; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us: Thy wail, — 
What doth it bring to me? 

Thou call'st along the sand, and haunt'st the surge. 
Restless and sad; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore. 
One spirit did ye urge — 
The Mystery — the Word. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit nevermore; 
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Come, quit with me the shore, 
And on the meadows light 
Where birds for gladness sing! 

mel' an chol y (380), gloomy; dismal, surge, waves or billows. 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON 

On Christmas day, in the year 1642, in Lincolnshire, 
England, there was born a child who grew to be one of 
the world's greatest thinkers. His name was Isaac 
Newton. 

When Isaac was twelve years old, he attended the 
grammar school at Grantham and boarded at the house 
of Mr. Clark, an apothecary in that town. At first 
he was far from industrious, and stood very low in 
his class. One day a classmate, a rude, quarrelsome 
fellow, kicked him severely. Isaac determined to get 
ahead of this boy. He applied himself to his studies 
with such success that he soon left him far behind and 
became the head boy. 

He cared little for the ordinary rough games of his 
school-fellows, but was much interested in mechanical 
contrivances. He watched with great interest a wind- 
mill that was being built near Grantham, and went 
every day to note the progress made. 

Not content with this, he provided himself with a 
saw, hatchet, hammer, and all sorts of tools, and soon 
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constructed a small model of a windmill. This he 
often placed at the top of the house, where it was set in 
motion by the wind. He even thought out a way to 
make the windmill turn when the wind was not blowing. 
Hq did this by enclosing a mouse, which he called the 
"miller," in a sort of tread-wheel attached to the mill. 
The mouse set the wheel in motion by its attempts to 
reach a portion of the corn placed above the wheel. 

He also made a water-clock. This was made out of 
a box which Mrs. Clark's brother gave him. It was 
about four feet high. A dial plate at the top was 
marked with the hours, and the hands were turned by 
the action of dropping water. He kept this clock in 
his bedroom and supplied it every morning with water. 

The imperfections of his water-clock directed his 
thoughts to the more accurate measure of time which 
the motion of the sun afforded. He made several dials 
in the yard of the house in which he Uved, and upon 
these he marked out the hours and half-hours. One 
of these was called "Isaac's dial," and was often con- 
sulted by the country people. 

A mechanical carriage was another of his inventions. 
The vehicle had four wheels, and the person who rode 
put it in motion by means of a handle. It moved 
quite easily over the smooth surface of a floor; but it 
was not a success on a rough road. 

Isaac was so busy thinking about his inventions that 
he seemed a quiet, studious lad in comparison with his 
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schoolmates; but they liked him well, for he often gave 
them great pleasure by providing them with new 
sports. He showed them how to make and fly paper 
kites; and he supplied them with paper lanterns by the 
light of which they could go to school on winter morn- 
ings. I think he must have had some mischief in him, 
for he took delight in raising among the country people 
rumors of comets and meteors by hanging these lanterns 
to the tails of his kites on dark nights. 

When Isaac was fifteen years old, he left school in 
order to manage his mother's farm. He went to market 
on Saturday to sell grain and other farm produce and 
to buy such necessaries as were needed at home. An 
old servant usually went with him on these trips. 

But though Isaac was now a farmer, he could not 
forget his beloved studies. When they reached town, 
the servant went to the market while Isaac lost himself 
in a book until it was time to return home. The farm 
could not prosper under his management, for the mak- 
ing of a new water-wheel, or of some other model, was 
sure to absorb all his attention while the sheep were 
going astray, or the cows were eating the corn. 

Isaac's mother saw that it was useless to try to make 
a farmer out of her son, so he was sent back to school 
and after that to college, where in time he became a 
professor. He took great pleasure in the study of 
mathematics. He studied and thought much about 
the sun, the moon, the stars, their light, and their 
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motions. It is said that seeing an apple fall to the 
ground sent him into a train of thought that led to 
wonderful discoveries about our earth. His great 
learning and wisdom proved so useful to the world 
that the honor of knighthood was conferred upon him 
in- 1705. 

His habit of deep thought was such that he woul<;i 
often sit beside his bed for hours after rising so occupied 
in some interesting investigation that he had forgotten 
to finish dressing, and often he would forget to eat 
for the same reason. 

The story is told that an intimate friend found, on 
calling at his house one day, that the dinner had been 
served for some time but that the master had not 
appeared. The friend waited awhile, then getting 
impatient, he uncovered a chicken, ate it, replaced the 
bones in the dish, and covered it again. Soon after, 
Sir Isaac entered the room, and after the usual greet- 
ings, sat down to his dinner. On taking off the cover 
of the dish and seeing nothing but bones, he said, 
"How absent we philosophers are! I really thought 
I had not dined." 

One cold winter evening. Sir Isaac drew his chair 
close to the grate in which a fire had just been kindled. 
As he sat there, deep in thought, the fire became very 
hot, and Sir Isaac grew very uhcomfortable. He called 
a servant, and on his appearance, exclaimed, "Remove 
this grate at once, or I shall be burned to death." 
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"Would it not be better to draw back your chair, 
Master," replied the servant. 

"Indeed it would," cried Sir Isaac. "Why did I not 
think of that myself!" 

a poth' e ca ry (191), one who sells ac' cu rate (371), correct; exact. 

drugs or medicines. im per fee' tions, faults; defects, 

me chan'ical (380), pertaining to phi los' o pher (346), one who 

machinery. searches into the reason and 

in yes ti ga' tion, study. nature of things. 

ab' sent, here, forgetful. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences that 
contain them. Use these words in original sentences. 

Read about Isaac's windmill. Tell about some device that you have 
made. 

Have you seen a sun-dial? Where was it? Of what use was it? 

What did Isaac like best to study? What is your favorite study? 

Tell in your own words what happened to Sir Isaac's dinner. 



NESTS 

JOHN RUSKIN 



Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts ! None 
of us yet know, for none of us have been taught in 
early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beau- 
tiful thoughts, proof against all adversity; bright fan- 
cies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us; houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in. 
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FAIRY SONG 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale. 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
. Swifter than the moon's sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be: 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors. 
In those freckles live their savors : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
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SIR WILLIAM PHIPS 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

Sir William Phips was a poor man's son and was 
born in the province of Maine, where in his boyhood 
and youth he used to tend sheep upon the hills.. Until 
he had grown to be a man, he did not even know how 
to read and write. Tired of tending sheep, he ap- 
prenticed himself to a ship-carpenter, and spent about 
four years in hewing the crooked limbs of oak trees 
into knees for vessels. 

In 1673, when he was twenty-two years old, he 
came to Boston, and soon afterwards was married. He 
often told his wife that he should be very rich, and 
would build a **fair brick house" in the Green Lane of 
Boston. 

Several years passed away; and Phips had not yet 
gained the riches which he promised to himself. Dur- 
ing this time he had begun to follow the sea for a Uving. 
In the year 1684 he happened to hear of a Spanish 
ship which had been cast away near Porto de la Plata. 
She had now lain for fifty years beneath the waves. 
This old ship had been laden with immense wealth; 
and nobody had thought of the possibility of recovering 
any part of it from the deep sea which was rolling and 
tossing it about. But though it was now an old story. 
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Phips resolved that the sunken treasure should again 
be brought to hght. 

He went to London and told the king of the vast 
wealth that was lying at the bottom of the sea. King 
James listened with attention, and thought this a fine 
opportunity to fill his treasury with Spanish gold. He 
appointed William Phips to be captain of a vessel, 
called the Rose^ carrying eighteen guns and ninety-five 
men. So now he was Captain Phips of the English 
navy. 

Captain Phips sailed from England and cruised for 
two years in the West Indies, trying to find the wrecked 
Spanish ship. But the sea is so wide and deep that it 
is no easy matter to discover the exact spot where a 
sunken vessel Ues. 

The seamen became discouraged, and gave up all 
hope of making their fortunes by discovering the 
Spanish wreck. They wanted Phips to turn pirate. 
There was a much better prospect of growing rich by 
plundering vessels which still sailed in the sea than 
by seeking for a ship that had lain beneath the waves 
full half a century. They broke out in open mutiny, 
but were finally mastered by Phips, and compelled to 
obey his orders. It would have been dangerous to 
continue much longer at sea with such a crew of sailors. 
So Phips judged it best to return to England. 

Before leaving the West Indies, he met with an old 
Spaniard who remembered the wreck of the Spanish 
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ship, and gave him directions how to find the very- 
spot. It was on a reef of rocks, a few leagues from 
Porto de la Plata. 

On his arrival in England, King James refused to 
have anything more to do with the affair. Phips 
might never have been able to renew the search if the 
Duke of Albemarle and some other noblemen had not 
lent their assistance. They fitted out a ship, and he 
sailed from England, and arrived safely at La Plata, 
where he took an adze and assisted his 'men to build 
a large boat. 

The boat was intended for going closer to the rocks 
than a large vessel could safely venture. When it was 
finished, the captain sent several men in it to examine 
the spot where the Spanish ship was said to have been 
wrecked. They were accompanied by some Indians, 
who were skillful divers, and could go down a great 
way into the depths of the sea. 

The boat's crew proceeded to the reef of rocks, and 
gazed down into the transparent water. Nothing 
could they see more valuable than a curious sea shrub 
growing beneath the water, in a crevice of the reef of 
rocks. It flaunted to and fro with the waves, and 
looked as beautiful as if its leaves were gold. 

"We won't go back empty-handed," cried an English 
sailor; and then he spoke to one of the Indian divers. 
"Dive down and bring me that pretty sea shrub there. 
That's the only treasure we shall find!" 
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Down plunged the diver, and soon rose dripping 
from the water, holding the sea shrub in his hand. 
But he had learned some news at the bottom of the 
sea. "There are some ship's guns," said he, the 
moment he had drawn breath, "some great cannon, 
among the rocks, near where the shrub was growing." 

No sooner had he spoken than the English sailors 
knew that they had found the spot where the Spanish 
galleon had been wrecked, so many years before. The 
other Indian divers plunged over the boat's side and 
swam headlong down, groping among the rocks and 
sunken cannon. In a few moments one of them rose 
above the water with a heavy lump of silyer in his 
arms. That single lump was worth more than a 
thousand dollars. The sailors took it into the boat, 
and then rowed back as speedily as they could, being 
in haste to inform Captain Phips of their good luck. 

But, confidently as the Captain had hoped to find 
the Spanish wreck, yet, now that it was really found, 
the news seemed too good to be true. He could not 
believe it till the sailors showed him the lump of silver. 

The Captain and all the crew set to work, with iron 
rakes and great hooks and lines, fishing for gold and 
silver at the bottom of the sea. Up came the treasures 
in abundance. Now they beheld a table of solid 
silver, once the property of a Spanish grandee. Now 
they drew up a golden cup, fit for the king of Spain. 
Now their rakes were loaded with masses of silver 
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bullion. There were also precious stones among the 
treasure, glittering and sparkling, so that it is a wonder 
how their radiance could have been concealed. 

After a day or two they lighted on another part of 
the wreck where they found a great many bags of 
silver dollars. But nobody could have guessed that 
these were money-bags. By renvaining so long in the 
salt water, they had become covered over with a crust 
which had the appearance of stone, so that it was 
necessary to break them in pieces with hammers and 
axes. When this was done, a stream of silver dollars 
gushed out upon the deck of the vessel. 

Phips and his men continued to fish up plate, bullion, 
and dollars, as plentifully as ever till their provisions 
grew short. Then, as they could not feed upon gold 
and silver any more than old King Midas could, they 
found it necessary to go in search of better sustenance. 
Phips returned to England, arriving there in 1687, 
and was received with great joy by the English lords 
who had fitted out the vessel. Well they might re- 
joice; for they took the greater part of the treasure to 
themselves. 

The Captain's share, however, was enough to make 
him comfortable for the rest of his days. It also 
enabled him to fulfill his promise to his wife, by build- 
ing a "fair brick house" in the Green Lane of Boston. 
Before Captain Phips left London, King James made 
him a knight; so that the inhabitants of Boston wel- 




Captain Phips finds the Treasure 
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corned him on his return as the rich and famous Sir 

William Phips. — Abridged 

knees, here, bent timbers used in the Por to de la Pla' ta, on the coast 

construction of ships. of South America, 

fill his treasury, add to his wealth. adze, a carpenter's tool, 

mu' tin y, rebellion; revolt. gal' le on (396), a Spanish ship with 

sus' te nance, food. three or four decks. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences con- 
taining them. 

Read from the story in answer to these questions: What interesting 
fact did Phips hear in 1684? What did he resolve? 

Tell in your own words how the sailors discovered that they had 
found the place where the ship was wrecked. 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree; 
We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 
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Woe to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear: 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain. 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up. 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves. 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads — 
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The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonhght plain; 
'Tis Ufe to feel the night-wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away- 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears Uke those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
^ Till we have driven the Briton, 

Forever, from our shore. 

Study. — Read the sentences that contain the following expressions: 
true and tried; frank and bold; a strange and sudden fear; fly in terror; 
the tramp of thousands; the hollow wind; in the pine-top grieves; the 
fair and friendly moon; tossing mane; pathless forest; kindliest wel- 
coming; these trusty arms. 

Plan to use at least three of these expressions in conversation before 
the day is over. 
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BOOKS IN ANCIENT TIMES 

HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT 

The first books were written upon many different 
kinds of material, according to the time or country in 
which they were made. In some places the leaves of 
the trees were used for writing upon, those of the 
mallow and palm particularly; and these were some- 
times pasted together at the edges to form a larger 
surface. 

The bark of trees was also used for these first books, 
but this was like the leaves, subject to injury and 
decay, and most important documents were written on 
some other substance. Sometimes they were graven 
on pillars in palaces and public halls, and sometimes on 
tables of solid wood. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, leaves and tablets 
of lead and ivory covered with wax were also used for 
writing; the pen, which was called a stylus ^ being made 
of iron, brass, ivory, bone or wood, and having the 
upper end flat for the purpose of scratching off the 
wax when it was necessary. 

The material which was after a time used almost 
universally by the old writers was parchment, or 
prepared skin. This was a costly material because of 
tjie expense and time it took to prepare it. Pens 
made of reeds were used in writing, and it was possible, 
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from the nature of the material employed, to erase 
the writing and use the parchment for a new book. 

These parchments were sometimes dyed red or' 
yellow, and one of the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible is upon crimson leather. The skins thus used 
were cut and joined into strips of the required length, 
sometimes of one hundred feet, and these were con- 
nected so as to contain an entire work; they were 
rolled up and tied when not in use, and our word 
volume comes from the Latin volumen, meaning a roll. 

But during many ages the material most in use for 
making books was papyrus, which formed the sub- 
stance of nearly all books until paper came into use. 
The papyrus was a plant which grew in immense 
quantities in the stagnant pools that were formed by 
the overflowing of the Nile. The art of paper-making 
from papyrus was brought to the greatest perfection 
by the Romans, and they developed a paper of ex- 
quisite whiteness and smoothness. 

The ink used in writing these old books is supposed 
to have been made of soot, powdered coals of ivory, 
and fine woods, mixed with gums. There were also 
gold, silver, red, and blue inks, and a purple dye was 
used for royal decrees. Sometimes the titles of the 
chapters were written in alternate red and blue, the 
marginal notes in another color, and whole pages in 
gold and silver, thus making the book look like a 
beautiful picture. 
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These books were guarded as a most precious posses- 
sion in monasteries. They were generally chained to 
the desks; and a curious old law of that time proclaims 
that no scholar shall have the use of a book for more 
than an hour at a time, or two hours on a special 

occasion. — Abridged 

pa pf rus (389), a reed used for mak- sty ' lus (389), the Latin word for 

ing paper. pen, 

de crees', laws. 

EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 

William Caxton was bom in Kent, England, about 
the year 1422. When a boy, he served as an appren- 
tice to a merchant of great wealth and high position. 
Later he went to Bruges in Flanders, where he became 
a prosperous wool dealer, and the governor of the 
guild of English merchants in the town. 

He was a man of education; for he was acquainted 
with Latin, French, and Dutch, and we are told that 
he spent much of his leisure time in reading. Possibly 
it was this love of reading that led him to give up his 
business after thirty years, and to enter the service of 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, who kept her court 
at Bruges. In her Ubrary he found a French book 
called the History of Troy. He took such delight in 
its strange tales that he set himself to translate the 
book into English. This took a long time, but at last 
it was completed. 
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He read parts of the translation to the Duchess, who 
was much pleased with it. Several English noblemen 
who were at the court begged Caxton to write copies 
for them, and he undertook to do so. As the book 
became known, the demand for it increased, and he 
soon had more work than one man could well do. 

About this time a man by the name of Colard Man- 
sion set up a printing press in Bruges. Caxton saw 
at once that knowledge of the art of printing would 
enable him to make copies of his book with greater ease 
and speed than would be possible by writing each one 
by hand. Therefore he learned how to use the printing 
press, and in 1474 the History of Troy was printed. 
It was the first book ever printed in the English lan- 
guage. In the preface, Caxton called upon every one 
to notice that "the book is not written with pen and 
ink as other books be." He said that, because his 
pen was worn, his hand weary and not steadfast, his 
eyes dimmed with much looking on the white paper, he 
had learned at great charge to make the book in print. 

Not long after this book was printed, Caxton went 
back to England and carried his printing press with 
him. For the next fifteen years he worked with energy 
at his new occupation. He printed sermons for the 
preacher, service books for the priest, the Golden Legend 
for the clerks, and joyous and pleasant histories of 
chivalry for the knight and baron. He printed all the 
great English poems and histories that had been written. 
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He also translated many books into English, for 
busy as he was at the printing press, he spared some 
time for reading. Whenever he found a book in 
which he took pleasure, and which seemed to him 
good for noble men to read, he translated and printed 
it. Altogether he printed almost a hundred books. 

His was the first printing press ever seen in England, 
and there was great demand for the books sent forth 
from it. Caxton found helpful friends among the 
nobles of England. They lent him books, made trans- 
lations for the press, and chatted with him about the 
poems or stories they would like to have him print. 

It took him so long to print the Golden Legend that 
he half despaired of ever finishing it, and was tempted 
to lay it aside for a time. One of his friends hearing 
this, promised him a yearly fee of a buck in winter and 
a doe in summer, when the Legend should be finished. 

It was not only the rich and the great who were 
anxious to have Caxton finish the books he started to 
print. All over England the common people were 
beginning to learn to read so that they might enjoy 
books for themselves. Written books had been scarce 
and dear, but the printing press was making them 
both numerous and cheap. 

guild (376), a business society for mu- trans late', to express the sense 
tual aid and protection. of in the words of another 

Bru' ges, a city in Belgium. language. 
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BOOKS AND GOOD ENGLISH 

HENRY P. WARREN 

Before books were printed, people in different parts 
of England spoke so differently that it was almost as 
if there were no one EngUsh language, but each district 
had a language of its own. The people of one county 
could hardly make themselves understood by the 
people of another. When we remember that, even 
now, a Yorkshire peasant can scarcely understand a 
man of Devon, we can imagine how much worse the 
case was in those days when books were few and 
travelling was diflScult. 

Caxton tells us a curious story which illustrates this. 
Some merchants, sailing down the Thames in ofder 
to cross the sea to Holland, were delayed by lack of 
wind, and went on shore at the North Foreland to 
refresh themselves. One of them went into a house 
and asked for eggs; but the woman of the house, not 
understanding him, answered that she could not speak 
French. 

"Neither can I speak French," said the man; "I 
want some eggs." 

The woman was still puzzled to know what he meant 
by eggs, until one of his companions said that he 
wanted some eyren^ and then the woman knew, and 




Printing in the Time of Caxton 
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brought the eggs. For in that part of the country 
eggs were called eyren. 

Spelling, too, was very uncertain. Even educated 
people spelled words very much as they pleased, accord- 
ing to the way in which they thought the sounds should 
be represented by letters. Thus such a common 
word as hoby was spelled also habi^ babeCy babie, babby; 
and candle appears in the form condlcy candeU candiU 
candelly and candelle. 

When Caxton began to translate, he was perplexed 
as to the kind of English he should use. If he employed 
the rough and homely language of his native village, 
he would offend the refined tastes of the nobles. On 
the other hand, he could not use the more elegant 
language spoken by the nobles, such as those whom 
he met at Bruges; for the great mass of his country- 
men were not well educated, and they would then 
have found his books too hard to read. 

What Caxton did was to make a selection from both 
kinds of English; thus his translations were neither 
too rough in style for the nobles, nor too learned for 
ordinary people. When he began to print, he thought 
it well to spell each word upon one plan throughout 
his books. And so when printed books grew com- 
mon, men of all classes and in all parts of the country 
read the same Words and learned to spell them in 
the same way, and the English language became one 
tongue. 
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Since that time, many new words have come into the 
language, and spelling has been somewhat altered, and 
made much more definite. But the English of today 
is very much what it was as printed by Caxton. 

Dev' on, a county in England. Thames teTnz (398), a river in 

England. 



JUNE WEATHER 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul's tasking; 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for Hght, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
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The flush of Kfe may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 



THE MIND 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich: 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

What! is the jay more precious than the lark. 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eyes? 
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JOHN RIDD'S ADVENTURE AT BAGWORTHY 

WATER 

RICHARD D. BLACKMORE 



When I was turned fourteen years old, it happened 
to me to explore the Bagworthy water. It came 
about in this wise: 

My mother had long been ailing, and not well able 
to eat much. I chanced to remember that once I had 
brought dear mother a jar of pickled loaches, caught 
by myself, and baked in the kitchen oven, with vinegar, 
a few leaves of bay, and about a dozen pepper-corns. 
Mother had said that, in all her life, she had never 
tasted anything fit to be compared with them. I 
now resolved to get some loaches for her, and do them 
in the selfsame manner, just to make her eat a bit. 

I set forth without a word to anyone, in the forenoon 
of St. Valentine's day. I doffed my slioes and hose, 
and put them into a bag about my neck, left my little 
coat at home,* and tied my shirt-sleeves back to my 
shoulders. Then I took a three-pronged fork firmly 
bound to a rod with cord, and a piece of canvas ker- 
chief, with a lump of bread inside it, and so went into 
the pebbly water, trying to think how warm it was. 

For more than a mile all down the Lynn stream, 
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scarcely a stone I left unturned, being thoroughly 
skilled in the tricks of the loach, and knowing how he 
hides himself. For, being gray-spotted and clear to 
see through, he will stay quite still, where a streak of 
weed is in the rapid water, hoping to be overlooked, 
nor caring even to wag his tail. Being disturbed he 
flips away, like whalebone from the finger, hies to a 
shelf of stone, and lies with his sharp head poked under 
it. Or you may see him come forth amazed at the 
quivering of the shingles, and oar himself and look at 
you, and then dart up-stream, like a little gray streak. 
When you have as good as gotten him, he is gone as a 
shadow goes, and only a little cloud of mud curls away 
from the prong he should have been on. 

I travelled two miles or so, conquered now and then 
with cold, and only fishing here and there because of 
the tumbling water. Suddenly, in an open space, 
where meadows spread about it, I found a good stream 
flowing softly into our brook. It brought, so far as I 
could guess by the sweep of it under my knee-caps, a 
larger power of clear water than the Lynn itself had. 
It came more quietly down, not being troubled with 
stairs and steps, as the Lynn is, but gliding smoothly. 

Hereupon 1 drew up and thought, because the water 
was bitter cold, and my little toes were aching. So on 
the bank 1 rubbed them well with a sprout of young 
sting-nettle, and having skipped awhile, was inclined 
to eat a bit. 
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I sat munching a crust of sweet brown bread, and a 
bit of cold bacon along with it, kicking my little red 
heels against the dry loam to keep them warm. It 
seemed a sad business to go back and tell there were 
no loaches; and yet it was a frightful thing, to venture, 
where no grown man durst, up the Bagworthy water. 
I was only a boy in those days, fond enough of any- 
thing new, but not hke a man to meet it. 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit arose 
within me. 1 thought of my father and how he had 
told me a hundred times never to be a coward. Then 
I grew warm, and my little heart was ashamed of its pit- 
a-patting, and 1 said to myself, ''Now he shall see that 
I obey him." So 1 put the bag round my neck again, 
buckled my breeches far up from the knee, expecting 
deeper water, and crossing the Lynn, went stoutly up 
under the branches which hang so dark on the Bag- 
worthy river. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark 
places, on the whole I had very comely sport of loaches, 
trout, and minnows, forking some, and tickling some, 
and driving others to shallow nooks, whence I could 
bail them ashore. If you have ever been fishing, you 
will not wonder that I was led on, forgetting all about 
danger, and taking no heed of the time, but shouting 
in a childish way, whenever I caught a "whacker'' 
(as we called a big fish). 

In answer to all my shouts, there never was any 
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sound at all, except of a rocky echo, or a scared bird 
hustling away, or the sudden dive of a water-vole. 
The place grew thicker and thicker, and the covert 
grew darker above me, until I thought that the fishes 
might have good chance of eating me, instead of my 
eating the fishes. 

Now the day was falling fast behind the brown of the 
hill-tops; and the trees being void of leaf and hard, 
seemed giants ready to beat me. Every moment, as 
the sky was clearing up for a white frost, the cold of the 
water got worse and worse, until I was fit to cry with 
it. And so, in a sorry plight, 1 came to an opening in 
the bushes, where a great black pool lay in front of me, 
whitened with snow (as 1 thought) at the sides, till I 
saw it was only foam-froth. 

Though I could swim with great ease and comfort, 
and feared no depth of water, when 1 could fairly come 
to it, yet I had no desire to go head over ears into this 
great pool, being so cramped and weary and cold. I 
shuddered and drew back. 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of 
that great pit, as well as of the roaring sound which long 
had made me wonder. For, skirting round one side, 
with very Uttle comfort, because the rocks were high 
and steep, and the ledge at the foot so narrow, I came 
to a sudden sight and marvel, such as I never dreamed 
of. For, lo! 1 stood at the foot of a long, pale sUde of 
water, coming smoothly to me, without any break or 
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hinderance, for a hundred yards or more, and fenced 
on either side with chff , sheer and straight and shining. 
The water neither ran nor fell, nor leaped with any- 
spouting, but made one even slope of it, as if it had 
been combed or planed, and looking like a plank of 
deal laid down a deep black staircase. 

II 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me 
very greatly, and making me feel that 1 would give 
something only to be at hopie again, with Annie cook- 
ing my supper, and our dog, "Watch," sniffing" up- 
wards. But nothing would come of wishing; that I 
had long found out. 

Then said I to myself, "John Ridd, these trees and 
pools and lonesome rocks and setting of the sunlight 
are making a coward of thee. Shall I go back to my 
mother so, and be called her fearless boy?" 

It was not any fine sense of shame which settled my 
decision. That which saved me from turning back 
was a strange desire to know what made the water 
come down like that, and what there was at the top 
of it. 

I tied my fish around my neck more tightly, and not 
stopping to look much, for fear of fear, crawled along 
over the fork of rocks, where the water had scooped 
the stone out, and softly let my feet into the dip and 
rush of the torrent. 
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Here 1 had reckoned without my host, for the green 
wave came down like great bottles upon me, and my 
legs were gone off in a moment. I had not time to 
cry out with wonder, only to think of my mother and 
Annie, and knock my head sadly. But, all in a mo- 
ment, before I knew aught, except that I must die out 
of the way, with a roar of water upon me, my fork 
stuck fast in the rock, and I was borne up upon it. 

I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they were fish 
to be landed, stopping whenever the water flew too 
strongly off my shin-bones. In this manner I won a 
footing, leaning well forward like a draught-horse, 
and balancing on my strength, as it were, with the 
ashen stake set behind me. Then 1 said to myself, 
''John Ridd, the sooner you get yourself out by the 
way you came, the better it will be for you." 

But to my great fright I saw that no choice was left 
me now. 1 must cUmb somehow up that hill of water. 
If I could not, 1 must be washed down into the pool 
and whirl about till it drowned me. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer (which was all I 
knew), and made a very bad job of it, I grasped the 
good loach-stick under a knot, and steadied me with 
my left hand, and so began my course up the fearful 
torrent-way. To me it seemed half a mile at least of 
shding water above me, but in truth it was Uttle more 
than a furlong, as 1 came to know afterwards. It 
would have been a hard ascent, even without the 
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slippery slime and the force of the water over it, and 
I had scanty hope of ever winning the summit. Never- 
theless, my terror left me, now 1 was face to face with 
it, and I set myself to do my best. 

The water was only six inches deep, or from that 
to nine at the utmost, and all the way up I could see 
my feet looking white in the gloom of the hollow. 
Here and there I found a resting place where I could 
hold on by the cUff and pant awhile. 

How I went carefully, step by step, keeping my 
arms in front of me, and never daring to straighten 
my knees, is more than I can tell clearly. The greatest 
danger of all was just where I saw none, but ran up a 
patch of black ooze-weed in a very boastful manner, 
being now not far from the summit. Here I fell and 
was like to have broken my knee-cap. Then a knotting 
of cramp disabled me, and for a while I could only 
roar, till my mouth was full of water, and all of my 
body was sliding. The fright of that brought me to 
again, my elbow caught in a rock-hole, and t managed 
to start once more. 

Now I was near the top, and hope was beating within 
me. I labored hard, with both legs and arms going 
like a mill, and grunting. At last the rush of water 
drove me into the middle, and I stuck awhile with my 
toe-balls on the slippery pop-weed. The world was 
green and gliddery, and I durst not look behind me. 
Then I made up my mind to die at last; for so my 
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legs would ache no more, and my breath not pain my 
heart so; only it did seem such a pity, after fighting 
so long, to give in. Then suddenly I felt fresh air 
and fell into it headlong. 

HI 

When I came to myself again, my hands were full of 
young grass and mould, and a little girl kneeling at my 
side was rubbing my forehead tenderly with a dock- 
leaf and a handkerchief. 

"Oh, I am so glad," she whispered softly, as I opened 
my eyes and looked at her; ''now you will try to be 
better, won't you.'^'' 

I had never heard so sweet a sound as came from 
between her bright red lips, while there she knelt and 
gazed at me. Neither had I ever seen anything so 
beautiful as the large dark eyes intent upon me, full of 
pity and wonder. I wandered with my hazy eyes 
down the black shower of her hair, and where it fell on 
the turf, was the first primrose of the season. Since 
that day, I think of her when I see an early primrose. 

1 sat upright, with my little trident still in one hand, 
and was much afraid to speak to her, being conscious of 
my country brogue, lest she should cease to like me. 
But she clapped her hands, and made a trifling dance 
around my back, and came to me on the other side as 
if I were a great plaything. 

"What is your name.'^" she said, as if she had every 
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right to ask me; "and how did you come here, and 
what are these wet things in this great bag?'" 

''You had better let them alone," I said; "they are 
loaches for my mother. But I will give you some, if 
you Uke." 

"Dear me, how much you think of them! Why, 
they are only fish. But how your feet are bleeding! 
Oh, I must tie them up for you. And no shoes nor 
stockings! Is your mother very poor, poor boy.'^" 

"No," I said, being vexed at this; "we are rich 
enough to buy all this great meadow, if we chose; 
and here my shoes and stockings be." 

"Why, they are quite as wet as your feet; and I 
cannot bear to see your feet. Oh, please let me manage 
them; 1 will do it very softly." 

"Oh, I don't think much of that," I replied; "I 
shall put some goose-grease on them. But how you 
are looking at me! I never saw anyone like you before. 
My name is John Ridd. What is your name.'^" 

"Lorna Doone," she answered, in a low voice, and 
hanging her head so that I could see only her forehead 
and eyelashes; "if you please, my name is Lorna 
Doone; I thought you must have known it." 

Then I stood up and touched her hand, and tried to 
make her look at me; but she only turned away the 
more. Nevertheless I could not help looking at her 
tenderly, and the more when her blushes turned into 
tears, and her tears to long, low sobs. 
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"Don't cry," I said, ''whatever you do. I am sure 
you have never done any harm. I will give you all my 
fish, Lorna, and catch some more for mother; only 
don't be angry with me." 

Now, seeing how I heeded her, although she was such 
a Uttle girl, eight years old or thereabouts, she turned 
to the stream in a bashful manner, and began to watch 
the water. 

I took up all my things to go, and made a fuss about 
it — to let her know 1 was going. But she did not 
call me back at all, as 1 had made sure she would do; 
moreover, I knew that to try the descent was almost 
certain death to me, and it looked as dark as pitch; 
and so at the mouth I turned round again, and came 
back to her, and said, "Lorna." 

"Oh, I thought you were gone," she answered; 
"why did you ever come here.'^ Do you know what 
they would do to us, if they found you here with me.'^" 

"Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. 
They could never beat you." 

"No. They would kill us both outright, and bury 
us here by the water." 

"But what should they kill me for.?" 

"Because you have found the way up here, and 
they never could believe it. Now, please go; oh, 
please go. They will kill us both in a moment. Yes, 
I Uke you very much " — for I was teasing her to say 
it — "very much indeed, and I will call you John 
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Ridd, if you like; only please go, John. And when 
your feet are well, you know, you can come and tell 
me how they are." 

"But I tell you, Lorna, I like you very much indeed, 
nearly as much as Annie, and a great deal more than 
Lizzie. I never saw anyone hke you; and I must 
come back again to-morrow, and so must you, to see 
me. I will bring you such lots of things — there are 
apples still, and a thrush I caught with only one leg 
broken, and our dog has just had puppies — " 

"Oh, dear, they won't let me have a dog. There is 
not a dog in the valley. They say they are such noisy 
things—" 

"Hush!" A shout came down the valley. All my 
heart was trembling, like water after sunset, and 
Lorna's face was altered from pleasant play to terror. 
She shrank to me, and looked up at me. I at once 
made up my mind to save her or die with her. 

"Come with me down the waterfall. I can carry 
you easily; and mother will take care of you." 

"No, no," she cried, as I took her up; "I will tell 
you what to do. They are only looking for me. You 
see that hole, that hole there .'^" 

She pointed to a little niche in the rock, about fifty 
yards away from us. 

"Yes, I see it; but they will see me Crossing the 
grass to get there." 

"Look! look!" She could hardly speak. "There 
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is a way out from the top of it; they would kill me if 
1 told it. Oh, here they come, I can see them." 

The Uttle maid turned as white as the snow which 
hung on the rocks above her, and she looked at the 
water and then at me, and she cried, "Oh,- dear! oh, 
dear!" And then she began to sob. But I drew her 
behind the bushesy and close down to the water, where 
it was quiet and shelving deep. Here they could not 
see either of us from the upper valley, and might have 
sought a long time for us, even when they came quite 
near, if the trees had been clad with their summer 
clothes. Luckily I had picked up my fish and taken 
my three-pronged fork away. 

Crouching in that hollow nest, I saw a dozen fierce 
men come down on the Other side of the water, not 
bearing any firearms, but looking lax and jovial, as if 
they were come from riding. 

''Queen, Queen!" they were shouting, here and 
there, and now and then; ''where is our little queen 
gone.'^" 

"They always call me 'Queen,' and I am to be queen 
by and by," Lorna whispered to me. "Oh, they are 
crossing by the timber there, and then they are sure to 
see us." 

"Stop," said I; "now I see what to do. I must get 
into the water, and you must go to sleep." 

"To be sure, yes, away in the meadow there. But 
how cold it will be for you!" 
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She saw in a moment the way to do it, sooner than I 
could tell her; and there was no time to lose. 

''Now mind you never come again," she whispered 
over her shoulder, as she crept away with a childish 
twist. 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and 
lay down bodily in it, with my head between two 
blocks of stone, and some flood-drift combing over me. 
The dusk was deepening between the hills, and a 
white mist lay on the river, but I could see every ripple 
and twig and rush, and the glazing of twiUght above it, 
as bright as in a picture. There seemed no chance at 
all but what the men must find me. All this time they 
were shouting until the rocks all around the valley 
rang. My Heart quaked so (what with this and the 
cold) that the water began to gurgle around me, and 
to lap upon the pebbles. 

Neither in truth did I try. to stop it till I caught a 
glimpse of the little maid. Then I knew that for her 
sake I was bound to be brave and hide myself. She 
was lying beneath a rock, thirty or forty yards from 
me, feigning to be fast asleep, with her dress spread 
beautifully, and her hair drawn over her. 

Presently one of the great rough men came round a 
corner upon her; and there he stopped and gazed 
awhile at her. Then he caught her up in his arms, and 
kissed her so that I heard him. 

''Here our queen is! Here's the queen, here^s the 
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captain's daughter!" he shouted to his comrades; 
"fast asleep. Now I have first claim to her; and no 
one else shall touch the child. Back, all of you!" 

He set the dainty little form upon his great square 
shoulder, and her narrow feet in one broad hand; and 
so in triumph marched away, with the purple velvet 
of her skirt ruffling in his long black beard, and the 
silken length of her hair fetched out, like a cloud by the 
wind, behind her. 

Going up that darkened glen, little Lorna, riding 
still the largest and most fierce of them, turned and 
put up a hand to me, and I put up a hand to her, in 
the thick of the mist and the willows. 

doffed, took off. draught-horse {draft) ^ a horse used 

void, without. for drawing loads, 

glid' der y, slippery. fur' long, the eighth part of a mile, 

brogue (376), manner of speech. water-vole, a water-rat. 

deal, wood of the pine or fir. lax and jovial (396), easy going 

and merry. 



Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: • 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 

— Henry Van Dyke 
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THE BLACKBIRD 

ALICE GARY 

''I could not think so plain a bird 
Could sing so fine a song." 

One on another against the wall 

Pile up the books, — I am done with them all! 

I shall be wise, if I ever am wise, 

Out of my own ears, and of my own eyes. 

One day of the woods and their balmy light, — 
One hour on the top of a breezy hill. 

There in the sassafras all out of sight 
The blackbird is splitting his slender bill 

For the ease of his heart! 

Do you think if he said 
I will sing Uke this bird with the mud-colored back 
And the two Uttle spots of gold over his eyes. 
Or like to this shy little creature that flies 
So low to the ground, with the amethyst rings 
About her small throat, — all alive when she sings 
With a glitter of shivering green, — for the rest, 
Gray shading to gray, with the sheen of her breast 
Half rose and half fawn, — 

Or like this one so proud. 
That flutters so restless, and cries out so loud. 
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With stiflf homy beak and a topknotted head, 

And a Uning of scarlet laid under his wings, — 

Do you think, if he said, "I'm ashamed to be black!" 

That he could have shaken the sassafras tree 

As he does with the song he was born to? Not he! 



AMONG THE ICEBERGS 

RICHARD HENRY DANA, Jr. 

At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got 
through dinner, when the cook put his head down the 
scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest 
sight that we had ever seen. 

"Where away. Doctor?'' asked the first man who 
was up. 

"On the larboard bow." 

And there lay, floating in the ocean several miles 
off, an immense, irregular mass, its tops and points 
covered with snow, and its center of a deep indigo 
color. This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, 
as one of our men said who had been in the Northern 
Ocean. 

As far as the eye could reach, the sea in every direc- 
tion was of a deep blue color, the waves running high 
and fresh, and sparkling in the light. In the midst 
lay this immense mountain-island, its cavities and 
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valleys thrown into deep shade, and its points and 
pinnacles glittering in the sun. 

All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and 
admiring in various ways its beauty and grandeur. 
But no description can give any idea of the strangeness, 
splendor, and sublimity of the sight. Its great size, 
— for it must have been from two to three miles in 
circumference, and several hundred feet in height, — 
its slow motion, as its base rose and sank in the 
water and its high points nodded against the clouds; 
the dashing of the waves upon it; the thundering sound 
of the cracking of the mass, and the breaking and tum- 
bling down of huge pieces — all combined to give to it 
the character of true subhmity. 

The main body of the mass was, as I have said, of 
an indigo color, its base crusted with frozen foam; 
and as it grew thin and transparent toward the edges 
and top, its color shaded off from a deep blue to the 
whiteness of snow. It seemed to be drifting slowly 
toward the north, so that we kept away and avoided it. 

It was in sight all the afternoon; and when we got 
to leeward of it the wind died away, so that we lay-to 
quite neay it for a greater part of the night. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no moon, but it was a clear night, 
and we could plainly mark the long, regular heavings 
of the mass, as its edges moved slowly against the 
stars, now revealing them, and now shutting them in. 

Several times in our watch loud clacks were heard, 
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which sounded as though they must have run through 
the whole length of the iceberg, and several pieces fell 
down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily into 
the sea. Toward morning a strong breeze sprang up, 
and we filled away and left it astern, and at daylight 
it was out of sight. 

Between daylight and dark — that is, between nine 
o'clock and three — we saw thirty-four ice islands of 
various sizes; some no bigger than the hull of our 
vessel, and others apparently as large as the one that 
we first saw. As we went on, the islands became 
smaller and more numerous; and at sundown of this 
day, a man at the mast-head saw large tracts of float- 
ing ice, called "field-ice" at the southeast. 

This kind of ice is much more dangerous than the 
large islands, for those can be seen at a distance, and 
kept away from; but the field-ice, floating in great 
quantities, and covering the ocean for miles and miles, 
in pieces of every size, is very difiicult to sheer clear of. 
A constant lookout was necessary; for many of these 
pieces, coming with the heave of the sea, were large 
enough to have knocked a hole in the ship, and that 
would have been the end of us. No boat (even if we 
could have got one out) could have lived in such a 
sea; and no man could have Uved in a boat in such 
weather. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the field-ice. 
The sun was bright, the sea of a deep blue, fringed with 
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the white foam of the waves, which ran high before a 
strong southwester. Our soUtary ship tore on through 
the open water as though glad to be out of her confine- 
ment; and the ice islands lay scattered here and there, 
of various shapes and sizes, reflecting the bright rays 
of the sun. 

It was a contrast to much that we had lately seen, 
and a spectacle not only of beauty, but of life; for it 
required but Uttle fancy to imagine these islands to be 
animate masses which had broken loose from the 
'* thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice," and were work- 
ing their way, by wind and current, some alone, and 
some in fleets, to milder climes. 

No pencil has ever yet given anything like the true 
eflfect of an iceberg. In a picture, they are huge, 
uncouth masses, stuck in the sea, while their chief 
beauty and grandeur — their slow, stately motion, 
the whirling of the snow about their summits, and the 
fearful groaning and cracking of their parts — the 
picture cannot give. This is the large iceberg — while 
the small and distant islands, floating on the smooth 
sea, in the Ught of a clear day, look Uke little floating 
fairy isles of sapphire. —Abridged 

cav' i ties, hollow places. pin' na cles, topmost points, 

sub lim' i ty, grandeur; magnificence, cir cum' fer ence, distance around, 
lee' ward, the direction opposite to lar' board bow, the left hand side 
that from which the wind blows. of the ship, as one stands 

an' i mate, possessing life. facing the bow. 

un couth (234), strange; unseemly. 
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&rtJDY. — Tell in your own words of the size of the iceberg; of its 
color; of its motion; of the noises that accompanied it. 

Where was the iceberg drifting? How could its motion be noted at 
night? 

Picture to yourself the scene among the ice islands. 



LITTLE BOY BLUE^ 

EUGENE FIELD 

The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with. rust, 

And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new. 

And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

'*Now, don't you go till Income,*' he said, 

"And don't you make any noise!'' 
So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 

He dreamt of the pretty toys; 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 

Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 
ph! the years are many, the years are long. 

But the little toy friends are true! 

* Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by permission. 
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Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 

Each in the same old place — 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand. 

The smile of a little face; 
Arid they wonder, as waiting the long years through 

In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 

Since he kissed them and put them there. 



/ 

THE TWO DISCREET STATUES 

.WASHINGTON IRVING 

I 

There Uved once, in a waste apartment of the Al- 
hambra, a merry little fellow named Lope Sanches, 
who worked in the gardens, and was as brisk and 
blithe as a grasshopper, singing all day long. Like 
most little men, Lope Sanches had a wife who could 
almost have put him in her pocket; but he lacked the 
usual poor man's lot — instead of ten children he had 
but one. 

This was a little black-eyed girl, about twelve years 
of age, named Sanchica, who was as merry as himself, 
and the delight of his heart. She played about him 
as he worked in the gardens, danced to his guitar as he 
sat in the shade, and ran wild as a young fawn about 
the groves and alleys and ruined halls of the Alhambra. 




The Cotut of Lions in tlie AUiambra 
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Now the holiday-loving gossips of the Alhambra, 
men, women, and children, went up at night to the 
Mountain of the Sun to keep their midsummer vigil 
on its level summit. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and all the mountains were gray and silvery. The 
city, with its domes and spires, lay in shadows below, 
and the Vega was like a fairy land, with haunted 
streams gleaming among its dusky groves. On the 
highest part of the mountain they lit up a bale-fire, 
according to an old custom of the country. 

The evening was gaily passed in dancing to the 
guitar of Lope Sanches, who was never so joyous as 
when on a holiday revel of the kind. While the dance 
was going on, the little Sanchica with some of her 
playmates sported among the ruins of an old Moorish 
fort that crowns the mountain. When gathering 
pebbles she found a small hand, curiously carved of 
jet, the fingers closed, and the thumb firmly closed 
upon them. Overjoyed with her good fortune, she 
ran to her mother with her prize. 

"Throw it away," said one, "it's Moorish; depend 
upon it there's mischief and witchcraft in it." 

"By no means," said another, "you may sell it for 
something to the jewellers." 

In the midst of this discussion an old soldier drew 
near. He examined the hand with a knowing look. 
"I have seen things of this kind," said he, "among 
the Moors of Barbary. It is of great value against all 
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kinds of spells and enchantments. I give you joy, 
friend Lope, this bodes good luck to your child." 

Upon hearing this, the wife of Lope Sanches tied the 
little hand of jet to a riband, and hung it round the 
neck of her daughter. The sight of this taUsman 
called up old legendary tales handed down from their 
ancestors. Some of their stories turned upon the 
wonders of the very mountain upon which they were 
seated, which is a famous hobgoblin region. 

One gave a long account of the subterranean palace 
in the mountain, where Boabdil and all his court are 
said to remain enchanted. "Among yonder ruins,'' 
said she, "there is a deep black pit that goes down, 
down into the very heart of the mountain. For all 
the money in Granada, I would not look down into it." 

The little Sanchica listened with breathless attention 
to this story. She was of a curious nature, and felt 
immediately a great hankering to peep into this danger- 
ous pit. Stealing away from her companions, she 
sought the ruins, and after groping for some time 
among them, came to a small hollow or basin near the 
brow of the mountain. In the center of this basin 
yawned the mouth of the pit. 

II 

Sanchica ventured to the verge, and peeped in. All 
was black as pitch. Her blood ran cold — she drew 
back — then peeped again — then would have run 
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away -^ then took another peep — the very horror 
of the thing was dehghtful to her. At length she 
rolled a large stone, and pushed it over the brink. 
For some time it fell in silence; then rebounded from 
side to side, rumbling and tumbling, with a noise like 
thunder, then made a final splash into water, far, far 
below, and all was again silent. 

The silence did not long continue. A murmuring 
sound gradually rose out of the pit hke the hum and 
buzz of a bee-hive. It grew louder and louder; there 
was a confusion of voices, the faint din of arms, clash 
of cymbals, and clangor of trumpets, as if some army 
were marshalUng for battle. 

The child hastened back to the place where she had 
left her parents and companions. All were gone. 
The bale-fire was expiring, and its last wreath of smoke 
curling up in the moonshine. Sanchica called her 
parents and some of her companions by name, but 
received no reply. 

She ran down the side of the mountain, until she 
arrived in the alley of trees leading to the Alhambra, 
where she seated herself on a bench to recover breath. 
The bell from the watch-tower of the Alhambra tolled 
midnight. There was deep tranquillity, as if all 
nature slept, excepting the low tinkling sound of an 
unseen stream that ran under the covert of the bushes. 

The breathing sweetness of the atmosphere was 
lulling her to sleep, when her eye was caught by some- 
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thing at a distance. To her surprise, she beheld a long 
cavalcade of Moorish warriors pouring down the 
mountain side, and along the leafy avenues. Some 
were armed with lances and shields; others with scimi- 
tars and battle-axes, and with polished cuirasses that 
flashed in the moonbeams. 

Their horses pranced proudly, and champed upon 
the bit, but their tramp caused no more sound than if 
they had been shod with felt, and the riders were all 
as pale as death. Among them rode a beautiful lady 
with a crowned head and long golden locks entwined 
with pearls. 

Then succeeded a train of courtiers magnificently 
arrayed in robes and turbans of divers colors. Amidst 
these, on a cream-colored charger, rode King Boabdil, 
in a royal mantle covered with jewels, and a crown 
sparkling with diamonds. The little Sanchica knew 
him by his yellow beard, and his resemblance to his 
portrait, which she had often seen. 

She gazed in wonder and admiration at this royal 
pageant as it passed glistening among the trees. Though 
she knew these monarchs and courtiers and warriors, 
so pale and silent, were things of magic or enchant- 
ment, she looked on with a bold heart, such courage 
did she derive from the mystic talisman of the hand 
which was suspended about her neck. 

Sanchica would have followed, but, to her surprise, 
she beheld an opening in the earth, leading down 
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beneath the foundations of the tower. She entered 
for a little distance, and was encouraged to proceed 
by finding steps rudely hewn in the rock, and a vaulted 
passage here and there lit up by a silver lamp which 
diffused a grateful fragrance. Venturing on, she came 
at last to a great hall wrought out of the heart of the 
mountain, magnificently furnished in Moorish style, 
and lighted up by silver and crystal lamps. 

Here sat an old man in Moorish dress, with a long 
white beard, nodding and dozing. A staff in his hand 
seemed ever to be sUpping from his grasp. At a little 
distance sat a beautiful lady in ancient Spanish dress, 
with a coronet all sparkUng with diamonds, and her 
hair entwined with pearls, who was softly playing on a 
silver lyre. 

The lady paused with surprise at seeing a mortal in 
that enchanted hall. "Come hither, child, and fear 
not, I am bound here by enchantment. Touch my 
fetters with the talisman that hangs about thy neck, 
and for this night I shall be free." 

So saying, she opened her robes and displayed a 
broad golden band round her waist, and a golden chain 
that fastened her to the ground. The child hesitated 
not to apply the little hand of jet to the golden band, 
and immediately the chain fell to the earth. At the 
sound the old man awoke, and began to rub his eyes, 
but the lady ran her fingers over the chords of the 
lyre, and again he began to nod. 
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"Now," said the lady, "touch his staff with the 
talismanie hand of jet." The child did so, and it fell 
from his grasp, and he sank in a deep sleep. "Now 
follow me, my child," continued she, "and thou shalt 
behold the Alhambra as it was in the days of its glory, 
for thou hast a magic talisman that reveals all en- 
chantments." 

Ill 

Sanchica followed the lady in silence. Her astonish- 
ment increased on entering the royal palace in which 
she had been reared. The broad moonshine Ut up all 
the halls and courts and gardens, almost as brightly 
as if it were day; but revealed a far different scene 
from that to which she was accustomed. 

The walls of the apartments were no longer stained 
and rent by time. Instead of cobwebs, they were 
now hung with rich silks, and the gildings and paintings 
were restored to their original brilUancy and freshness. 
The halls, instead of being naked and unfurnished, were 
set out with divans and ottomans of the rarest sqrts, 
embroidered with pearls, and studded with precious 
gems, and all the fountains in the courts and gardens 
were playing. 

The kitchens were again in full operation. The cooks 
were roasting and boiling pullets and partridges; ser- 
vants were hurrying to and fro with silver dishes 
heaped up with dainties and arranging a delicious 
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banquet. The Court of Lions was thronged with 
guards and courtiers, as in the olden times of the 
Moors. In the upper end, in the saloon of judgment, 
sat Boabdil on his throne, surrounded by his court, 
and swaying a shadowy sceptre for the night. 

The little Sanchica followed her conductress until 
they came to a portal. On each side of the portal sat 
the figure of a nymph, wrought out in alabaster. 
Their heads were turned aside, and their regards fixed 
upon the same spot within the vault. The lady paused 
and beckoned the child to her. 

"Here," said she, "is a great secret, which I will 
reveal to thee in reward for thy faith and courage. 
These statues watch over a mighty treasure hidden in 
old times by a Moorish king. Tell thy father to search 
the spot on which their eyes are fixed, and he will find 
what will make him richer than any man in Granada. 
Thy innocent hands alone, however, gifted as thou art 
also with the talisman, can remove the treasure." 

When the lady had spoken these words, she led the 
child onward to the little garden which is hard by 
the vault of the statues. The moon trembled upon 
the waters of the solitary fountain in the centre of the 
garden, and shed a tender light upon the orange and 
citron trees. The beautiful lady plucked a branch of 
myrtle and wreathed it round the head of the child. 

"Let this be a memento," said she, "of what I have 
revealed to thee." So saying, the lady entered a dark 
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passage leading beneath the towers, and was no longer 
to be seen. 

Sanchica now made the best of her way to a remote 
staircase that led up to the humble apartment occupied 
by her family. The door as usual was open, for Lope 
Sanches was too poor to need bolt or bar. She crept 
quietly to her pallet, and putting the myrtle wreath 
beneath her pillow, soon fell asleep. 

IV 

In the morning she related all that had befallen her 
to her father. Lope Sanches, however, laughed at the 
child for her credulity. He went forth to his customary 
labors in the garden, but had not been there long when 
his httle daughter came running to him almost breath- 
less. 

"Father! Father!'' cried she, "behold the myrtle 
wreath which the Moorish lady bound round my head." 

Lope Sanches gazed with astonishment, for the stalk 
of the myrtle was of pure gold, and every leaf was a 

sparkUng emerald. He then repaired to the vault 

ff 

where stood the statues of the two alabaster nymphs. 
He remarked that their heads were turned from the 
portal, and that the regards of each were fixed upon the 
same point in the interior of the building. He drew a 
line from the eyes of the statues to the point of regard, 
made a private mark on the wall, and then retired. 
All day, however, the mind of Lope Sanches was 
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distracted with a thousand cares. He could not help 
hovering within distant view of the two statues, and 
became nervous from dread that the golden secret 
might be discovered. Every footstep that approached 
the place made him tremble. He would have given 
anything could he but turn the heads of the statues, 
forgetting that they had looked precisely in the same 
direction for some hundreds of years, without any 
person being the wiser. 

"Aye, there they stand," would he say, "always 
looking, and looking, and looking, just where they 
should not." 

At length, to his relief, the long anxious day drew to 
a close. Lope Sanches waited, however, until the 
night was far advaiiced, before he ventured with his 
little daughter to the hall of the two nymphs. He 
found them looking as knowingly and mysteriously as 
ever, at the secret place of deposit. 

"By your leave, fair ladies," thought Lope Sanches 
as he passed between them, "I will relieve you from 
this charge that must have set so heavy in your minds 
for the last two or three centuries." 

He accordingly went to work at the part of the wall 
which he had marked, and in a little while laid open a 
concealed recess, in which stood two great jars of 
porcelain. He attempted to draw them forth, but 
they were immovable until touched by the innocent 
hand of his little daughter. 
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With her aid he dislodged them from their niche, and 
found to his great joy that they were filled with pieces 
of Moorish gold, mingled with jewels and precious 
stones. Before daylight he managed to convey them 
to his chamber, and left the two guardian statues with 
their eyes still fixed on the vacant wall. — Abridged 

Moor, a native of the northern coast ere du' li ty (371), readiness to be- 

of Africa. lieve on slight evidence. 

Bo ab' dil, the last Moorish king of tal' is man, a charm. 

Granada. vig' 11, watch. 

Vega (ya'ga)^ the open plain. bale-fire, a signal-fire, 

cuir' ass {hve raa), defensive armor tran quil' li ty, quietness. 

for the body. dif fused', sent out. 

scim' i tar (368f), a short, curved me men' to (371), something to 

sword. remind or awaken memory, 

di vans' and of to mans, cushioned Sanchica {San chee' ha). 

seats. Lope Sanches (Lo'peh Sahn'chaae), 

The Alhambra (red castle) was the ancient palace and fortress of the 
Moorish kings at Granada, Spain. It was built between the years 1248 
and 1354. The gorgeous splendor of its haUs and the exquisite beauty 
of its decorations may still be seen, although much of it is in ruins. 



Let every one who would not suffer shipwreck on the 
great voyage of Ufe, stamp seriously into his soul, before 
all things, the great truth of the text — *'One thing is 
needful." Money is not needful; power is not need- 
ful; cleverness is not needful; fame is not needful; but 
character alone — a thoroughly cultivated will — is that 
which can truly save us. Let us, therefore, quit us hke 

men. — John Stuart Blackie 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong. 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 



Whatso'er you find to do, 

Do it with all your might; 
Never be a Uttle true. 

Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even lead to heaven. 

Trifles make the hfe of man, 
So in all things, great and small things. 

Be as thorough as you can. — Charles Mackay 
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THE PARTRIDGE 

HENRY D. THOREAU 

In June the partridge, which is. so shy a bird, led her 
brood past my windows, from the woods in the rear 
to the front of my house, clucking and calling to them 
like a hen, in all her behavior proving herself the hen 
of the woods. 

The young suddenly disperse on your approach, at 
a signal from the mother, as if a whirlwind had swept 
them away. They so exactly resemble the dried leaves 
and twigs that many a traveller has placed his foot in 
the midst of a brood, and heard the whir of the old 
bird as she flew off, and her anxious calls and mewings, 
without suspecting their neighborhood. 

The young squat still and flat, often running their 
heads under a leaf, and mind only their mother's 
directions given from a distance, nor will your ap- 
proach make them run again and betray themselves. 
You may even tread on them, or have your eyes on 
them for a minute, without discovering them. I have 
held them in my open hand at such a time, and still 
their only care, obedient to their mother and their 
instinct, was to squat there without fear or trembling. 

So perfect is this instinct, that once, when I had laid 
them on the leaves again, and one accidentally fell on 
its side, it was found with the rest in exactly the same 
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position ten minutes afterwards. They are not callow 
like the young of most birds, but are more perfectly 
developed even than chickens. 

The ignorant or reckless sportsman often shoots the 
parent at such a time, and leaves these innocents to 
fall a prey to some prowling beast or bird, or gradually 
mingle with the decaying leaves which they so much 
resemble. It is said that when hatched by a hen, 
they will directly disperse on some alarm, and so are 
lost, for they never hear the mother's call which gathers 
them again. These were my hens and chickens. 

— Abridged 

par 'tridge, a game-bird of the cal' low, without feathers, 

grouse family native to Europe, be tray', show; expose. 

In America the name, par- dis perse', scatter, 

ridge, is sometimes given to in' stinct, the natural impulse of ani- 
the quail or Bob- White. mals which guides their actions. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and read the sentences that 
contain them. 

Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) was an American naturalist bom 
at Concord, Mass. The woods, the meadows, and the streams were his 
favorite haunts. He loved all manner of growing things. ''Birds came 
at his call and forgot their fear of man; beasts lipped and caressed him; 
the very fish in lake and stream would glide, unfearful, between his 
hands." 



Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone 

forever. — Horace Mann 
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THE HUNT 

Told by a Red Partridge 
ALPHONSE DAUDET 

Perhaps you are aware that partridges go in flocks, 
and nest in holes in the fields, in order to be able to 
rise at the least alarm. We scatter in our flight Uke 
a handful of grain from the hand of a sower. We 
choose our home in the open on the edge of a great 
wood, in order to have food and good shelter on both 
sides. We are cheerful creatures, yet one thing dis- 
turbs our peace; it is the opening of the shooting 
season. 

When I first heard of this, an old member of our 
flock said to me, "Do not be afraid. I will take you 
with me on the opening day, and I am sure that nothing 
will happen to you." 

He was an old partridge very cunning and alert. While 
still young, he was shot in the wing, and because of 
this, he looks twice before he flies. Often he took me 
with him to the edge of the wood. There is a strange 
little house there, nestled away among the chestnuts, 
silent as an empty hole, and always closed. 

"Look at this house well," the old bird said. "When 
you see smoke rising from the roof, and the door and 
the windows open, it will go badly with us." 
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The other morning early, I heard some one calling 
me softly from a furrow in the field. It was the old 
partridge. "Come quickly," he said, "and do just as 
I do." 

We went to the edge of the wood, and in passing, I 
saw that smoke was coming from the chimney of the 
l^le house and that in front of the wide open-^oor 
stood hunters and dogs. 

We overheard one of the hunters say, "Let us hunt 
in the. fields this morning; after lunch we can go to the 
wood." 

My companion led me under the trees. At this 
moment the dogs began to rush in our direction! 

"Squat, squat!" the old bird cried to me, as he 
himself squatted behind a little oak. 

About ten steps from us, a frightened quail spread 
its wings and flew away with a cry of fear. I heard 
formidable noises and the air was full of a white warm 
dust with a strange odor. For a moment I closed my 
eyes quite stunned. In the fields the dogs were running 
about, searching in the grass hke mad animals. Be- 
hind them the hunters were shouting, and their guns 
were shining in the sun. 

Once after a cloud of smoke, I thought I saw leaves 
flying about, but my comrade told me that they were 
feathers, and just then, a hundred paces in front of 
us, a superb gray partridge fell into a furrow quite 
dead. 




The Psarlridge and the Hunters 
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After a time the shooting ceased, and the hunters 
returned to the Uttle house. 

"They are going to lunch," said the old bird; "let 
us do Ukewise." 

We went into a field of wheat that was quite near 
the wood. Some beautiful pheasants were feeding 
there also, lowering their red crests through fear of 
being seen. Ah, they were less proud than usual. 

At this hour one would have said that the wood was 
sleeping. The Uttle pond where the deer come to 
drink was troubled by no tongue. Not even the nose 
of a rabbit was visible among the wild thyme. One 
felt only a mysterious trembling, as if each leaf, each 
blade of grass was sheltering a threatened life. The 
forest animals have many hiding places; holes, thickets, 
hollow logs, patches of brambles, and little ditches. 
I confess that I should like to have made use of one of 
these hiding places, but my companion preferred to 
stay in the open air, to have freedom of movement, 
and to be able to see afar off. 

This was lucky for us; for the hunters soon entered 
the wood. ^ 

Oh, that first shot in the forest! It pierced the 
leaves like a hailstorm in April and scarred the bark of 
the trees. A rabbit scampered across the way digging 
up tufts of grass with his tense claws. A squirrel 
tumbled from a chesnut tree making some of the green 
nuts fall. Two or three flocks of great pheasants 
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rose heavily. Dry leaves whirled, a stag-beetle ran 
out on the tree against which we were crouched, and 
rolled his great stupid eyes with terror. Blue dragon- 
flies, bumble-bees, butterflies, all the poor little crea- 
tures took fright, even to a little cricket that landed 
on my beak; but I myself was too frightened to take 
advantage of his fear. 

The old bird wats calm through it all, and attentive 
to the barking of the dogs and to the sound of the 
shots. Whenever they drew near, we went a little 
farther off and hid ourselves well in the leaves. Once 
I thought we were lost; for the path we took was 
guarded at each end by a hunter. 

"Do as I do," whispered my comrade, and he spread 
his wings wide and flew almost against the legs of one 
of the hunters. We were out of range before he could 
recover from his astonishment, and raise his gun to his 
shoulder. Ah, if hunters only knew, when they think 
themselves alone in the wood, how many httle eyes 
watch them from the bushes, how many sharp little 
beaks restrain themselves from laughing at their awk- 
wardness! 

We went on and on; I can still see the places through 
which we passed: the warren red with heath, the oaks 
in which I seemed to see death hidden everywhere, the 
little path where my mother had so often led her brood 
on sunny days, the pond where the birds came to drink. 

In the middle of this pond was a thick clump of 
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alders, and it was among these that we took refuge. 
The dogs would have had to have famous noses to 
have traced us there. 

We had been there but a moment when a deer 
arrived dragging itself along on three legs, and leaving 
a red trail behind it on the moss. I could not bear 
to look, but hid my head under the leaves, as I heard 
the wounded animal drinking and panting as though 
burning with fever. 

Night came on. Soon all was silent, and the hunt 
was over. We returned to the plain to get news about 
our band. On passing the little house in the wood, I 
saw the hunters counting their kill. There were hares 
with ruffled fur, gray rabbits with white tails, red 
partridges, some with the horseshoe mark of age like 
my companion, and some young ones of this year's 
brood who Uke myself had down under their feathers. 
Do you know anything sadder than a dead bird.f^ 

On our way we kept meeting unfortunate little 
animals crushed by a chance shot and left abandoned to 
the ants; field mice with their noses full of dust, mag- 
pies, swallows shot in their flight and now lying on 
their backs and stretching their stiff little feet toward 
the night, clear, cold and damp. But most heart- 
rending of all was to hear at the edge of the wood, 
along the reeds on the riverbank, anxious, sad, scattered 
calls, to which nothing gave answer. 
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for' mi da ble, frightful; terrific. a lert',-quick; active. 

pheas' ants (346), birds of the same war' ran, a piece of ground stocked 

family as the peacock. with game, 

su perb' (371), beautiful. 

Study. — Sound the words of the list and use them in original sentences. 

By whom is the story supposed to be told? 

Describe the flight of the partridge. Have you ever seen a sower 
scattering grain? Imitate his action. 

Read of the appearance of the woods, page 282. Has the wood seemed 
like this to you as you have walked in it? Find the poem of Hiawatha 
among the poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and read Hiawatha's 
Childhood. How did the wood appear to Hiawatha as he walked in it? 
Why? 

Read the effect of the first shot in the forest. 

Where did the two partridges take refuge? Are you glad they found 
a place of safety? 

Read in the last paragraph of the sad picture the woods and fields 
presented when the hunt was over. 



There's many a failure for those who win; 

But though at first they fail, 
They try again, and the earnest ones 

Are sure at last to prevail. 
Though the mountain is steep and hard to climb, 

You can win the heights, I say. 
If you make up your mind to reach the top. 

For "Where there's a will there's a way." 



What a desolate place would be a world without a 
flower! It would be a face without a smile, a feast 
without a welcome. Are not flowers the stars of the 
earth, and are not our stars the flowers of heaven? 

— Mrs, Balfour 
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CONSIDER 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 

Consider 
The lilies of the field, whose bloom is brief — 
We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf. 

Consider 
The sparrows of the air, of small account: 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount — 
He guards us too. 

Consider 
The liKes, that do neither spin nor toil. 
Yet are most fair — 
What profits all this care. 
And all this coil.^ 

Consider 
The birds, that have no bam or harvest- weeks; 
God gives them food — 
Much more our Father seeks 
To do us good. 

Coil, an old word meaning turmoil or trouble. 
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THE FLYING MACHINE 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Among the artists who had been attracted into the 
happy valley, to labor for the pleasure of its inhabitants, 
was a man who had invented many engines both of use 
and recreation. 

By a wheel, which a stream turned, he forced water 
into a tower, whence it 'was distributed to all the 
apartments of the palace. He erected a paviUon in the 
garden, around which he kept the air always cool by 
artificial showers. One of the groves was ventilated 
by fans, to which the rivulet that ran through it gave 
constant motion. Instruments of soft music were 
placed at proper distances, of which some were played 
by the impulse of the wind, and some by the power of 
the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas^ who 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge. He came 
one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, and f ouni 
the master busy building a sailing chariot. The work- 
man was pleased to find himself regarded by the prince. 

"Sir," said he, "you have seen but a small part of 
what the naechanic sciences can perform. I have long 
been of the opinion, that instead of the tardy con- 
veyances of ships and chariots, man might use the 
swifter migration of wings. The fields of the air are 
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open to knowledge, and only ignorance and idleness 
need crawl upon the ground. '* 

"I am afraid/' said Rasselas to the artist, "that your 
imagination prevails over your skill, and that you tell 
me rather what you wish than what you know. Every 
animal has his element; the birds have the air, and 
man and beasts the earth." 

"So," replied the mechanist, "fishes have the water, 
in which beasts can swim by nature, and men by art. 
He that can swim needs not despair to fly." 

"But the exercise of swimming," said the prince, 
"is very laborious; the strongest hmbs are soon 
wearied. I am afraid the act of flying will be yet 
more violent, and wings will be of no great use unless 
we can fly further than we can swim." 

"The labor of rising from the ground," said the artist, 
"will be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic 
fowls; but as we mount higher, we shall arrive at a 
region where man will float in the air without any 
tendency to fall. No care will then be necessary but 
to move forward, which the gentlest impulse will effect. 

"You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished 
with wings, and hovering in the sky, would see the 
earth and all its inhabitants rolling beneath him, and 
presenting to him successively, all the countries. How 
it must amuse the spectator to see the moving scene 
of land and ocean, cities and deserts; to survey with 
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equal serenity the marts of trade and the fields of 
battle, mountains infested by barbarians, and fruitful 
regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by peace! 
How easily shall we then pass over to distant regions, 
and examine the face of nature from one extremity of 
the earth to the other!" 

"All this," said the prince, "is much to be desired, 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in 
these regions. I have been told that respiration is 
diflScult upon lofty mountains." 

"Nothing," rephed the artist, "will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must first be over- 
come. If you will favor my project, I will try the 
first flight at my own hazard. I have considered the 
structure of all flying animals, and find the folding 
bat's wing most easily accommodated to the human 
form. Upon this model I shall begin my task to- 
morrow, and in a year expect to tower into the air 
beyond the pursuit of man. But I will work only 
on this condition, that you shall not require me to 
make wings for any but ourselves." 

"Why," said Rasselas, "should you envy others so 
great an advantage.^ All skill ought to be exerted for 
universal good. Every man has owed much to others, 
and ought to repay the kindness that he has received." 

"If all men were virtuous," returned the artist, 
"I should with great readiness teach them all to fly. 
But what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
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could at pleasure invade them from the sky? Against 
an army saiUng through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the air, and 
hght at once with violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remarked many ingenious contrivances. 
The artist was every day more certain that he should 
leave vultures and eagles behind him, and the contagion 
of his confidence seized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a morning 
appointed the maker appeared, furnished for flight, 
on a little promontory. He waved his wings awhile 
to gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an 
instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which were 
of no use in the air, sustained him in the water, and 
the prince drew him to land, half dead with terror and 
vexation. 

haz' ardy risk. ven' til a ted, supplied with fresh 

in yade'y here, attack. air. 

res pir a' tion, breathing. mech' a nist (380), a maker of 

in gen' ious (393), here, of curious machines. 

design. se ren' i ty, calmness; quietness, 

rec re a' tion, amusement. ar ti fi' cial (334), made by human 

pa vil' ion (393), a tent; a temporary skill and labor. 

shelter. 
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Study. — Read in the second paragraph of four ways in which the 
inventor gave pleasure to the people of the valley. 

Name engines of use that you have seen. 

In the story, the inventor is given five different titles: artist, master, 
workman, mechanist, maker. Find and read the sentences in which 
these terms are. used. 

Rasselas was a prince who lived in the valley. Read the third para- 
graph and then tell the kind of person he was. 

This story was written about the year 1760. Have you heard of 
traveling through the air in recent times? Tell about it. 



NOBILITY 

ALICE GARY 



True worth is in being, not seeming — 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good — not in the dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure — 
We can not do wrong and feel right. 

Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure. 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow. 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
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But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 

'Tis not in the pages of story 

The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to glory 

Gives all that he hath for her smile. 
For when from her heights he has won her, 

Alas ! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honor, 

And nothing so loyal as love! 

We can not make bargains for bUsses, 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our hfe misses, 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing. 

Nor gaining of great nor of small. 
But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 

Through envy, through malice, through hating. 

Against the world, early and late. 
No jot of our courage abating — 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble. 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

I STRUCK leftward by a path among the pines, until I 
hit on a dell of green turf, where a streamlet made a 
little spout over some stones to serve me for a water- 
tap. The trees were not old, but they grew thickly 
round the glade: there was no outlook, except north- 
eastward upon distant hill-tops, or straight upward to 
the sky; and the encampment felt secure and private 
like a room. 

By the time I had made my arrangements and fed 
Modestine, the day was already beginning to decline. 
I buckled myself to the knees into my sack and made 
a hearty meal; and as soon as the sun went down, 
I pulled my cap over my eyes and fell asleep. 
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Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; 
but in the open world it passes Ughtly, with its stars 
and dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked by 
changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind of 
temporal death to people choked between walls and 
curtains, is only a light and living slumber to the man 
who sleeps a-field. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her 
rest, she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring 
hour unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a 
wakeful influence goes abroad, and all the outdoor 
world are on their feet. 

It is then that the cock first crows, not this time 
to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
speeding the course of night. Cattle awake on the 
meadows; sheep break their fast on dewy hillsides, 
and change to a new lair among the ferns; and houseless 
men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their 
dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 

When that hour came to me among the pines, I 
wakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me half 
full of water. I emptied it at a draft. The stars 
were clear, colored, and jewel-like, but not frosty. 
All around me the black fir-points stood upright and 
stock-still. 

By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could see 
Modestine walking round and round at the length of 
her tether; I could hear her steadily munching at 
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the sward; but there was not another sound, save the 
indescribable quiet talk of the runnel over the stones. 
I lay lazily studying the color of the sky, from where 
it showed a reddish gray behind the pines to where it 
showed a glossy blue-black between the stars. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a 
stream of air, passed down the glade from time to 
time; so that even in my great chamber the air was 
being renewed all night long. The outer world, from 
which we cower into our houses, seemed after all a 
gentle habitable place; and night after night a man's 
bed, it seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the 
fields, where God keeps an open house. 

As I thus lay, a faint noise stole towards me through 
the pines. I thought, at first, it was the crowing of 
cocks or the barking of dogs at some very distant 
farm; but steadily and gradually it took articulate 
shape in my ears, until I became aware that a passenger 
was going by upon the high-road in the valley, and 
singing loudly as he went. There was more of good- 
will than grace in his performance; but he trolled with 
ample lungs; and the sound of his voice took hold upon 
the hillside and set the air shaking in the leafy glens. 

I have heard people passing by night in sleeping 
cities; some of them sang; one, I remember, played 
loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard the rattle of a 
cart or carriage spring up suddenly after hours of still- 
ness, and pass, for some minutes, within the range of 
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my hearing as I lay abed. There is a romance about 
all who are abroad in the black hours, and with some- 
thing of a thrill we try to guess their business. But 
here the romance was double: first, this glad passenger, 
who sent up his voice in music through the night; 
and then I, on the other hand, buckled into my sack, 
alone in the pine-woods between four and five thousand 
feet towards the stars. 

When I awoke again, many of the stars had disap- 
peared; and away toward the east I saw a faint haze of 
Jight upon the horizon, such as had been the Milky 
Way when I was last awake. Day was at hand. I 
lit my lantern, and by its glowworm light put on my 
boots and gaiters; then I broke up some bread for 
Modestine, filled my can at the water-tap, and lit my 
spirit-lamp to boil myself some chocolate. The blue 
darkness lay long in the glade where I had so sweetly 
slumbered; but soon there was a broad streak of 
orange melting into gold along the mountain-tops. 

A solemn glee possessed my mind at this gradual 
and lovely coming in of day. I heard the runnel with 
delight; I looked round me for something beautiful 
and unexpected; but the still black pine-trees, the 
hollow glade, the munching ass, remained unchanged 
in figure. Nothing had altered but the light. 

I drank my water chocolate, which was hot if it was 
not rich, and strolled here and there, and up and down 
about the glade. While I was thus delaying, a gust 
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of steady wind, as long as a heavy sigh, poured direct 
out of the quarter of the morning. It was cold, and 
set me sneezing. The trees near at hand tossed their 
black plumes in its passage; and I could see tlie thin 
distant spires of pine along the edge of the hill rock 
slightly to and fro against the golden east. Ten 
minutes after, the sunlight spread at a gallop along 
the hillside, scattering shadows and sparkles, and the 
day had come completely. 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the steep 
ascent that lay before me; but I had something on my 
mind. It was only a fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes 
be importunate. I had been most hospitably received 
and punctually served in my green caravanserai. 
The room was airy, the water excellent, and the dawn 
had called me to a moment. I felt I was in some one's 
debt for all this liberal entertainment. And so it 
pleased me, in a half-laughing way, to leave pieces of 
money on the turf as I went along, until I had left 
enough for my night's lodging. 

Mo des tine (392), the donkey with mo not' o nous, dull, or wanting 

which the traveller journeyed. in variety, 

sack, here, a sleeping bag which tern' po ral, for the time; fleeting. 

serves for bed and covering. car a van' se rai, an inn in the East 
run' nel, a small brook. where caravans rest at night. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions: a kind of 
temporal death; change to a new lair; indescribable quiet talk of the 
runnel; from which we cower into our houses; habitable place; articu- 
late shape; liberal entertainment. 
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TWO FRENCH EXPLORERS 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 

In 1678 Joliet» a French fur-trader, and Marquette, a priest, were 
sent by the governor of Canada to explore the middle of our country and 
to find a great river that they had heard the Indians call the "Father of 
thie Waters/* This river was the Mississippi. 

The outfit of the travellers was very simple. They 
provided themselves with two birch canoes and a 
supply of smoked meat and Indian com, embarked 
with five men, and began their voyage on the seven- 
teenth of May. They had obtained all possible in- 
formation from the Indians, and had made, by means 
of it, a species of map of their intended route. 

Their course was westward. Plying their paddles, 
they coasted the northern shores of Lake Michigan; 
landing at evening to build their camp-fire at the edge 
of the forest, and draw up their canoes on the strand. 

They soon reached the river Menomonie, and as- 
cended it to the village of the Menomonies, or Wild- 
rice Indians. When they told them the object of their 
voyage, they were filled with astonishment, and used 
their best ingenuity to dissuade them. The banks of 
the Mississippi, they said, were inhabited by ferocious 
tribes, who put every stranger to death. 

They added that there was a demon in a certain part 
of the river, whose roar could be heard at a great 
distance, and who would engulf them in the abyss 
where' he dwelt; that its waters were full of frightful 
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monsters, who would devour them and their canoe; 
and, finally, that the heat was so great that they would 
perish. Marquette set their counsel at naught, gave 
them a few words of instruction, taught them a prayer, 
and bade them farewell. 

On the seventh of June, they reached the Mascoutins 
and Miamis. Marquette, who had an eye for natural 
beauty, was delighted with the situation of the town, 
which he describes as standing on the crown of a hill; 
while all around the prairie stretched beyond the sight, 
interspersed with groves and belts of tall forest. 

The travellers had no sooner reached the town than 
they called the chiefs and elders to a council. Johet 
told them that the governor of Canada had sent him 
to discover new countries; and he prayed for guides 
to show them the way to the waters of the Wisconsin. 
The council readily consented; and on the tenth of 
June the Frenchmen embarked again, with two Indians 
to conduct them. 

All the town came to the shore to see their departure. 
Here were the Miamis, with long locks of hair dangling 
over each ear, after a fashion which Marquette thought 
very becoming; and here, too, the Mascoutins. All 
stared alike at the seven adventurers, marvelling that 
men could be found to risk an enterprise so hazardous. 

The river twisted among lakes and marshes choked 
with wild rice; and, but for their guides, they could 
scarcely have followed the perplexed and narrow 
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channel. It brought them at last to the portage. 
After carrying their canoes a mile and a half oyer the 
prairie and through the marsh, they launched them on 
the Wisconsin, bade farewell to the waters that flowed 
to the St. Lawrence, and committed themselves to the 
current that was to bear them they knew not whither, — 
perhaps to the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps to the South 
Sea or the Gulf of California. 

They glided calmly down the trg^nquil stream, by 
islands choked with trees and matted with entangling 
grape-vines; by forests, groves, and prairies; by 
thickets and marshes and broad, bare sand-bars; under 
the shadowing trees, between whose tops looked down 
from afar the bold brow of some woody bluff. 

At night, the bivouac, — the canoes inverted on the 
bank, the flickering fire, the meal of bison-flesh or 
venison, the slumber beneath the stars. When in the 
morning they embarked again, the mist hung on the 
river like a bridal veil; then melted before the sun, 
till the glassy water and the languid woods basked 
breathless in the sultry glare. 

On the seventeenth of June, they saw on their right 
broad mead9ws, bounded in the distance by rugged 
hills. Before them a wide and rapid current coursed 
athwart their way, by the foot of lofty heights wrapped 
thick in forests. They had found what they sought, 
and "with joy," they steered forth their canoes on 
the eddies of the Mississippi. 
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Turning southward, they paddled down the stream, 
through a solitude unrelieved by the faintest trace of 
man. A large fish, apparently one of the hiige cat-fish 
of the Mississippi, blundered against Marquette's 
canoe, with a force which seems to have startled him; 
and once, as they drew in their net, they caught a 
"spade-fish," whose eccentric appearance greatly as- 
tonished them. 

At length, the buflfalo began to appear, grazing in 
herds on the great prairies which then bordered the 
river; and Marquette describes the fierce and stupid 
look of the old bulls, as they stared at the intruders 
through the tangled mane which nearly blinded them. 

They advanced with extreme caution, landed at 
night, and made a fire to cook their evening meal; 
then extinguished it, embarked again, paddled some 
way farther, and anchored in the stream, keeping a 
man on the watch till morning. They had journeyed 
more than a fortnight without meeting a human being, 
when, on the twenty-fifth, they discovered footprints 
of men in the mud of the western bank, and a well- 
trodden path that led to the adjacent prairie. 

Joliet and Marquette resolved to follow it; and, 
leaving the canoes in charge of their men, they set 
out on their hazardous adventure. The day was fair, 
and they walked two leagues in silence, following the 
path through the forest and across the sunny prairie, 
till they discovered an Indian village on the banks 
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of a river, and two others on a hill about half a league 
distant. 

Now, with beating hearts, they came so near, with- 
out being seen, that they could hear the voices of the 
Indians among the wigwams. Then they stood forth 
in full view, and shouted to attract attention. There 
was great commotion in the village. The inmates 
swarmed out of their huts, and four of their chief men 
presently came forward to meet the strangers, advan- 
cing very deliberately, and holding up toward the sun 
two calumets, or peace-pipes, decorated with feathers. 
They stopped abruptly before the two Frenchmen, 
and stood gazing at them without speaking a word. 

Marquette was much relieved on seeing that they 
wore French cloth, whence he judged that they must be 
friends. He broke the silence, and asked them who 
they were; whereupon they answered that they were 
Illinois, and they all went together to the village. 
Here the chief received the travellers after a singular 
fashion, meant to do them honor. He stood at the 
door of a large wigwam, holding up both hands as if to 
shield his eyes. 

"Frenchmen, how bright the sun shines when you 
come to visit us! All our village awaits you; and you 
shall enter our wigwams in peace." 

So saying, he led them into his own, which was 
crowded to suffocation with, savages, staring at their 
guests in silence. They were invited to visit the great 
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chief of all the Illinois, at one of the villages they had 
seen in the distance; and thither they proceeded, 
followed by a throng of warriors, squaws, and children. 

On arriving, they were forced to listen to a speech of 
welcome from the great chief. His lodge was crowded 
with the dignitaries of the tribe, whom Marquette 
addressed, announcing himself as a messenger sent by 
the God who had made them; and asking information 
concerning the Mississippi and the tribes along its 
banks, whom he was on his way to visit. The chief 
replied with a speech of compliment; assuring his 
guests that their presence made the river more calm, 
the sky more serene, and the earth more beautiful. 
In conclusion, he gave them a calumet, begging them 
at the same time to abandon their purpose of descend- 
ing the Mississippi. 

A feast of four courses now followed. First, a 
wooden bowl full of a porridge of Indian meal boiled 
with grease was set before the guests; and the master 
of ceremonies fed them in turn, like infants, with a 
large spoon. Then appeared a platter of fish; and. 
the same functionary, carefully removing the bones 
with his fingers, and blowing on the morsels to cool 
them, placed them in the mouths of the two French- 
men. A large dog, killed and cooked for the occasion, 
was next placed before them; but, failing to tempt 
their appetites, was supplanted by a dish of fat buffalo 
meat, which concluded the entertainment. 
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The crowd, having dispersed, buffalo-robes were 
spread on the ground, and Marquette and JoUet spent 
the night on the scene of their late festivity. In the 
morning, the chief, with some six hundred of his tribes- 
men, escorted them to their canoes, and bade- them, 
after their stolid fashion, a friendly farewell. 

— Abridged 

a byss', a deep, unmeasurable space, the same func' tion a ry, the 

in ev' it a bly, admitting of no escape. master of ceremonies, 

haz' ard ous, dangerous. ad ja' cent, lying near, 

in ter spersed', dotted here and there, cal' u met, the peace pipe, 

a thwart' (274), across. dis suade', to advise against. 

Jo 11 et', {Zho le a), ec cen' trie, peculiar; unusual. 

Mar quette' {Mar ket), dig' ni ta ries, chiefs or head men. 

Me nom' o nie, a river between Mas ecu' tin and Mi a' mi, two 

Michigan and Wisconsin. tribes of the Algonquin 

biv' ouac (wack), encampment for the Indians. 

night without tents. 

Study. — How many years ago did the events of this story take place? 
• How many men were in the party? Describe their outfit. 

Tell in your own words of the visit to the Wild-rice Indians. 

What help did Marquette ask from the Miamis? 

Read on page 300 of the journey down the river. Should you like to 
take a trip hke this? 

What large river did they see on the seventeenth of June? 

Why did they advance "with extreme caution," and how was this 
caution shown? 

Read on page 301 of the footprints and path. Would you have dared 
to follow the path if you had been with the party? 

What did the chief mean when he said, "How bright the sun shines 
when you come to visit us? " 

Tell in your own words about the feast. 
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WOUTER VAN TWILLER 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

In the year 1629 Mynheer Wouter Van Twiller was 
appointed governor of the province of Nieuw Neder- 
landts, under the commission and control of the 
Lords States General of the United Netherlands, and 
the West India Company. 

This renowned old gentleman arrived in New Am- 
sterdam in the merry month of June, the sweetest 
month in all the year; when Dan Apollo seems to 
dance up the transparent firmament — when the 
robin, the thrush, and a thousand other songsters 
make the woods resound with amorous ditties, and 
the luxurious little bob-lincoln revels among the clover 
blossoms of the meadows — all which happy coincidence 
persuaded the old dames of New Amsterdam that this 
was to be a happy and prosperous administration. 

Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller was descended 
from a long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had suc- 
cessively dozed away their Uves, and grown fat upon 
the bench of magistracy in Rotterdam. There are 
two opposite ways by which some men make a figure 
in the world: one, by talking faster than they think, 
and the other, by holding their tongues and not think- 
ing at all. By the first, many a smatterer acquires 
the reputation of a man of quick parts; by the other, 
many a dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of 
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birds, comes to be considered the very type of wisdom. . 
This, by the way, is a remark, which I would not, for 
the universe, have it thought I apply to Governor 
Van Twiller. It is true he was a man shut up within 
himself, like an oyster, and rarely spoke, except in 
monosyllables; but then it was allowed he seldom 
said a foolish thing. 

Such was his gravity that he was never known to 
laugh or even to smile through the whole course of a 
long and prosperous life. Nay, if a joke were uttered 
in his presence, that set hght-minded hearers in a 
roar, it was observed to throw him into a state of 
perplexity. Sometimes he would deign to inquire 
into the matter, and when, after much explanation, 
the joke was made as plain as a pike-staff, he would 
continue to smoke his pipe in silence, and at length, 
knocking out the ashes, would exclaim, "Well, I see 
nothing in all that to laugh about." 

V^ith all his reflective habits, he never made up his 
mind on a subject. He conceived every subject on 
so grand a scale that he had not room in his head to 
turn it over and examine both sides of it. Certain it 
is, that, if any matter were propounded to him on 
which ordinary mortals would rashly determine at. 
first glance, he would put on a vague, mysterious look, 
shake his capacious head, smoke some time in pro- 
found silence, and at length observe, that "he had 
his doubts about the matter;" which gained him the 
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reputation of a man slow of belief and not easily 
imposed upon. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman was 
formed and proportioned, as though it had been 
moulded as a model of majesty and lordly grandeur. 
He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six 
feet five inches in circumference. His head was a 
perfect sphere, and of such stupendous dimensions, 
that Dame Nature would have been puzzled to con- 
struct a neck capable of supporting it; wherefore she 
wisely declined the attempt and settled it firmly on 
the top of his backbone, just between his shoulders. 

His body was oblong and capacious. His legs were 
short, but sturdy in proportion to the weight they had 
to sustain; so that when erect he had not a little the 
appearance of a barrel on skids. His face, that index 
of the mind, presented a vast expanse, unfurrowed 
by any of those hues and angles which disfigure the 
human countenance with what is called expression. 
Two small gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, 
like two stars in a hazy firmament, and his full-fed 
cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything 
that went into his mouth, were curiously mottled and 
streaked with dusky red, Kke a spit^enberg apple. 

His habits were as regular as his person. He daily 
took four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour 
to each; he smoked and doubted eight hours, and he 
slept the remaining twelve of the four-and-twenty. 
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He lived without feeling the least curiosity to know 
whether the sun revolved around the world, or it 
around the sun; and he watched the smoke curling 
from his pipe to the ceiling, without once troubling 
his head in accounting for its rising above its sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

In his council he presided with great state and 
solemnity. He sat in a huge chair of solid oak curi- 
ously carved about the arms and feet, into exact 
imitations of ' gigantic eagle's claws. Instead of a 
sceptre, he swayed a long Turkish pipe, wrought with 
jasmin and amber. In this stately chair would he sit, 
and this magnificent pipe would he smoke, shaking 
his right knee with a constant motion, and fixing his 
eye for hours together upon a little print of Amster- 
dam, which hung in a black frame upon the opposite 
wall of the council-chamber. Nay, it has even been 
said, that when any deliberation of extraordinary 
length and intricacy was on the carpet, the renowned 
Wouter would shut his eyes for full two hours at a 
time, that he might not be disturbed; and at such 
times the commotion of his mind was shown by cer- 
tain regular guttural sounds, which his admirers de- 
clared were merely the noise of conflict, made by his 
contending doubts and opinions. 

I have been anxious to picture fully the person and 
habits of Wouter Van Twiller, from the consideration 
that he was not only the first, but also the best gover- 
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nor that ever presided over this ancient and respect- 
able province. So tranquil and benevolent was his 
reign, that I do not find throughout the whole of it a 
single instance of any offender being brought to pun- 
ishment — a sign of a merciful governor, and a case 
unparalleled, excepting in the reign of the illustrious 
King Log, from whom it is hinted, the renowned 
Van Twiller was a descendent. 

The morning after he had been installed in office, 
and at the moment that he was making his breakfast 
from a prodigious earthen dish, filled with milk and 
Indian pudding, he was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Wandle Schoonhoven, a very important old 
burgher of New Amsterdam, who complained bitterly 
of one Barent Bleecker, inasmuch as he refused to come 
to a settlement of accounts, seeing that there was a 
heavy balance in favor of the said Wandle. Governor 
Van Twiller, as I have already observed, was a man of 
few words. Having listened attentively to the state- 
ment of Wandle Schoonhoven, giving an occasional 
grunt, as he shovelled a spoonful of Indian pudding 
into his mouth, — either as a sign that he reUshed the 
dish, or comprehended the story, — he called unto him 
his constable, and pulling out of his breeches-pocket 
a huge jack-knife, dispatched it after the defendant 
as a summons, accompanied by his tobacco-box as 
a warrant. 

The two parties being confronted before him, each 
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produced a book of accounts, written in a language 
and character that would have puzzled any but a High 
Dutch commentator, or a learned decipherer of Egyp- 
tian obelisks. The sage Wouter took them one after 
the other, poised them in his hands, counted the num- 
ber of leaves, fell straightway into a very great doubt, 
and smoked for half an hour without saying a word. 
At length, laying a finger beside his nose, and shut- 
ting his eyes for a moment, with the air of a man who 
has just caught an idea by the tail, he slowly took his 
pipe from his mouth, puffed forth a column of tobacco 
smoke, and pronounced, that, having carefully counted 
the leaves and weighed the books, it was found that 
one was just as thick and as heavy as the other. There- 
fore, it was the opinion of the coiirt that the accounts 
were equally balanced. Wandle should give Barent 
a receipt, and Barent should give Wandle a receipt, 
and the constable should pay the cost. 

This decision, being made known, diffused general 
joy throughout New Amsterdam, for the people im- 
mediately perceived that they had a very wise magis- 
trate to rule over them. But its happiest effect, 
was, that not another lawsuit took place throughout 
the whole of his administration; and the office of con- 
stable fell into such decay, that there was not one of 
those scouts known in the province for many years. 
I am particular in dwelling on this transaction because 
I deem it one of the most sage and righteous judgments 
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on record. It was an event in the history of the 
renowned Wouter — being the only time he was ever 
known to come to a decision in the whole course of 
his hfe. 

Dan Apol' lo, the sun. pro por'tioned, one part suitable in 

am' or ous dit' ties, love songs. size to another. 

CO in' ci dence, agreement in time of cir cxmi' f er ence, distance around. 

happening. fir' ma ment, the region of the air; 
burg' o mas ter, chief magistrate of a the sky. 

town in Holland or Germany in' tri ca cy, difficulty or com- 

corresponding to mayor in the plexity. 

United States. in' dex, that which shows or 
un par' al leled, unmatched; un- points out. 

equalled. 

Study. — Talk with your teacher about these expressions, and read 
the sentences containing them. Try to use at least two of the expres- 
sions in conversation during the day: the transparent firmament; make 
the woods resound; revels among the clover blossoms; a man of quick 
parts; shut up within himself; a state of perplexity; reflective habits; 
ordinary mortals; stupendous dimensions; index of the mind; taken 
toll; illustrious King Log; learned decipherer; Egyptian obelisks. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859) was an American humorist. This 
selection, taken from Diedrich Knickerbocker's history of New York, is 
a good example of his quaint humor. He seems to enjoy writing this 
droll description of the Dutch governor quite as much as the reader 
enjoys reading it. 



